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HARRY’S INHERITANCE. 
I. up carefully in the desk in his. bungalow, 
helped himself liberally to them while they 
MAOLONEL SIR THOMAS 


WOOLRYCH, K.C.B. (re- 
tired list), was a soldier of 
the’ old school, much at- 
tached to pipeclay and pur- 
chase, and with a low 
opinion of competitive ex- 
aminations, the first six 
books of Euclid, the local military centres, 
the territorial titles of regiments, the latest 
regulation pattern in half-dress buttons, and 
most other confounded new-fangled radical 
fal-lal and trumpery in general. Sir Thomas 
believed as firmly in the wisdom of our an- 
cestors as he distrusted the wisdom of our 
nearest descendants, now just attaining to 
years of maturity and indiscretion. Especially 
had he a marked dislike for this nasty modern 
shop-keeping habit of leaving all your loose 
money lying idly at your banker's, and 
paying everybody with a dirty little bit of 
crumpled paper, instead of pulling out a 
handful of gold, magnificently, from your 
trousers pocket, and flinging the sovereigns 
boldly down before you upon the counter like 
an officer anda gentleman. Why should you 
let one of these bloated, overfed, lazy banker 
fellows grow rich out of borrowing your 
money from you for nothing, without so 
much as a thank-you, and lending it out 
again to some other poor devil of a trades- 
man (probably in difficulties) at seven per 
cent. on short discount? No, no; that was 
not the way Sir Thomas Woolrych had been 
accustomed to live when he was an ensign 
(sub-lieutenant they positively call it now- 
adays) at Ahmednuggur in the North-West 
Provinces. In those days, my dear sir, a 
man drew his monthly screw by pay-warrant, 
took the rupees in solid cash, locked them 
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lasted, and gave 10U’s for any little trifle 
of cards or horses he might happen to have 
let himself in for meanwhile with his brother 
officers. IOU’s are of course a gentle- 
manly and recognised form of monetary 
engagement, but for bankers’ cheques Sir 
Thomas positively felt little less than con- 
tempt and loathing. 

Nevertheless, in his comfortable villa in 
the park at Cheltenham (called Futteypoor 
Lodge, after that famous engagement during 
the Mutiny which gave the Colonel his regi- 
ment and his K.C.B.-ship) he stood one 
evening looking curiously at his big daven- 
port, and muttered to himself with more 
than one most military oath, “ Hanged if I 
don’t think I shall positively be compelled 
to patronise these banker fellows after all. 
Somebody must have been helping himself 
again to some of my sovereigns.” 

Sir Thomas was not by nature a suspicious 
man—he was too frank and open-hearted 
himself to think ill easily of others—but he 
couldn’t avoid feeling certain that somebody 
had been tampering unjustifiably with the 
contents of his davenport. He counted the 
rows of sovereigns over once more, very care- 
fully ; then he checked the number taken out 
by the entry in his pocket-book ; and then he 
leaned back in his chair with a puzzled look, 
took a meditative puff or two at the stump 
of his cigar, and blew out the smoke in a 
long curl that left a sort of pout upon his 
heavily-moustached lip as soon as he had 
finished. Nota doubt in the world about it 
—somebody must have helped himself again 
to a dozen sovereigns. 

It was a hateful thing to put a watch 
upon your servants and dependents, but Sir 
Thomas felt he must really do it. He 
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reckoned up the long rows a third time with 
military precision, entered the particulars 
once more most accurately in his pocket- 
book, sighed a deep sigh of regret at the 
distasteful occupation, and locked up the 
davenport once more with the air of a man 
who resigns himself unwillingly to a most 
unpleasant duty. Then he threw away the 
tag end of the smoked-out cigar, and went 
up slowly to dress for dinner. 

Sir Thomas’s household consisted entirely 
of himself and his nephew Harry, for he 
had never been married, and he regarded all 
womenkind alike from afar off with a quaint, 
respectful, old-world chivalry ; but he made 
a point of dressing scrupulously every day 
for dinner, even when alone, as a decorous 
formality due to himself, his servants, society, 
the military profession, and the convenances 
in general. If he and his nephew dined 
together they dressed for one another; if 
they dined separately they dressed all the 
same, for the sake of the institution. When 
a man once consents to eat his evening meal 
in a blue tie and a morning cutaway, there 
is no drawing a line until you finally find 
him an advanced republican and an accom- 
plice of those dreadful War Office people who 
are bent upon allowing the services to go to 
the devil. If Colonel Sir Thomas Woolrych, 
K.C.B., had for a single night been guilty of 
such abominable laxity, the whole fabric of 
society would have tottered to its base, and 
gods and footmen would have felt instinctively 
that it was all up with the British consti- 
tution. 

“Harry,” Sir Thomas said, as soon as 
they sat down to dinner together, “are you 
going out anywhere this evening, my boy?” 

Harry looked up a little surlily, and an- 
swered after a moment’s hesitation, “ Why, 
yes, uncle, 1 thought—I thought of going 
round and having a game of billiards with 
Tom Whitmarsh.” 

Sir Thomas cleared his throat and hemmed 
dubiously. “In that case,” he said at last, 
after a short pause, “I think I'll go down 
to the club myself and have a_ rubber. 
Wilkins, the carriage at half-past nine. I’m 
sorry, Harry, you're going out this evening.” 

“Why so, uncle? It’s only just round 
to the Whitmarshs’, you know.” 

Sir Thomas shut one eye and glanced with 
the other at the light through his glass of 
sherry, held up between finger and thumb cri- 
tically and suspiciously. “A man may dis- 
approve in toto of the present system of 
competitive examinations for the army,” he 
said, slowly ; “for my part, I certainly do, and 
I make no secret of it; admitting a lot of 
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butchers and bakers and candlestick makers 
plump into the highest ranks of the service : 

no tone, no character, no position, no gentle- 
manly feeling ; a great mistake—a great mis- 
take ; I told them so at the time. I said to 
them, ‘Gentlemen, you are simply ruining 
the service.’ But they took no notice of me ; 
and what’s the consequence? Competitive 
examination has been the ruin of the service, 
exactly as I told them. Began with that ; 
then abolition of purchase ; then local centres ; 
then that abominable strap with the slip 
buckle—there, there, Harry, upon my soul, 
my boy, I can’t bear to think of it. Buta 
man may be opposed, as I said, to the whole 
present system of competitive examination, 
and yet, while that system still unfortunately 
continues to exist (that is to say, until a 
European war convinces all sensible people 
of the confounded folly of it), he may feel 
that his own young men, who are reading up 
for a direct commission, ought to be trying 
their hardest to get as much of this nonsensical 
humbug into their heads as possible during 
the time just before their own examinations. 
Now, Harry, I’m afraid you’re not reading 
quite as hard as you ought to be doing. 
The crammer’s all very well in his way, of 
course, but depend upon it, the crammer by 
himself won’t get you through. What’s needed 
is private study.” 

Harry turned his handsome dark eyes 
upon his uncle—a very dark, almost gipsy- 
looking face altogether, Harry’s—and an- 
swered, deprecatingly, “ Well, sir, and don’t 
I go in for private study? Didn’t I read up 
Samson Agonistes all by myself right through 
yesterday 1” 

“T don’t know what Samson Something- 
or-other is,” the old gentleman replied, testily. 
“ What the dickens has Samson Something- 
or-other got to do with the preparation of a 
military man, I should like to know, sir?” 

“It’s the English Literature book for the 
exam., you know,” Harry answered, with a 
quiet smile. “ We've got to get it up, you 
see, with all the allusions and whatyoumay- 
callits, for direct commission. It’s a sort of 
a play, I think I should call it, by John 
Milton.” 

“Oh, it’s the English Literature, is ita” 
the old Colonel went on, somewhat mollified. 
“In my time, Harry, we weren’t expected 
to know anything about English literature. 
The Articles of War, and the Officer’s Com- 
panion, By Authority, that was the kind of 
literature we used to be examined in. But 


nowadays they expect a soldier to be read 
up in Samson Something-or-other, do they 
Well, well, let them have their fad, 
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let them have their fad, poor creatures. 
Still, Harry, I’m very much afraid you're 
wasting your time, and your money also. 
If I thought you only went to the Whit- 
marshs’ to see Miss Milly, now, I shouldn’t 
mind so much about it. Miss Milly is a 
very charming, sweet young: creature, cer- 
tainly —extremely pretty, too, extremely 
pretty—I don’t deny it. You're young yet 
to go making yourself agreeable, my boy, to 
a pretty girl like that ; you ought to wait 
for that sort of thing till you’ve got your 
majority, or at least, your company—a young 
man reading for direct commission has no 
business to go stuffing his head cram full 
with love and nonsense. No, no; he should 
leave it all free for fortification, and the 
general instructions, and Samson Something- 
or-other, if soldiers can’t be made nowadays 
without English literature. But still, I 
don’t so much object to that, I say—a sweet 
girl, certainly, Miss Milly—what I do object 
to is your knocking about so much at billiard- 
rooms, and so forth, with that young fellow 
Whitmarsh. Nota very nice young fellow, 
or a good companion for you either, Harry. 
I’m afraid, I’m afraid, my boy, he makes you 
spend a great deal too much money.” 

“T’ve never yet had to ask you to increase 
my allowance, sir,” the young man answered 
haughtily, with a curious glance sideways at 
his uncle. 

“ Wilkins,” Sir Thomas put in, with a 
nod to the butler, “ go down and bring up a 
bottle of the old Madeira. Harry, my boy, 
don’t let us discuss questions of this sort 
before the servants. My boy, I’ve never 
kept you short of money in any way, I hope ; 
and if I ever do, I trust you'll tell me of it, 
tell me of it immediately.” 

Harry’s dark cheeks burned bright for a 
moment, but he answered never a single 
word, and went on eating his dinner silently, 
with a very hang-dog look indeed upon his 
handsome features. : 


Il. 


At half-past nine Sir Thomas drove down 
to the club, and, when he reached the door, 
dismissed the coachman. “I shall walk 
back, Morton,” he said. “I shan’t want 
you again this evening. Don’t let them sit 
up for me. I mayn’t be home till two in 
the morning.” 

But as soon as the coachman had had full 
time to get back again in perfect safety, Sir 


Thomas walked straight down the club steps 
once more, and up the Promenade, and all 
the way to Futteypoor Lodge. When he 
got there, he opened the door silently with 
his latch-key, shut it again without the 
slightest noise, and walked on tip-toe into 
the library. It was an awkward sort of 
thing to do, certainly, but Sir Thomas was 
convinced in his own mind that he ought to 
do it. He wheeled an easy chair into the 
recess by the window, in front of which the 
curtains were drawn, arranged the folds so 
that he ‘could see easily into the room by 
the slit between them, and sat down patiently 
to explore this mystery to the very bottom. 

Sir Thomas was extremely loth in his own 
mind to suspect anybody; and yet it was 
quite clear that some one or other must have 
taken the missing sovereigns. Twice over 
money had been abstracted. It couldn't 
have been cook, of that he felt certain; nor 
Wilkins either. Very respectable woman, 
cook—very respectable butler, Wilkins. Not 
Morton ; oh dear no, quite impossible, certainly 
not Morton. Not the housemaid, or the 
boy : obviously neither ; well conducted young 
people, every one of them. But who the 
dickens could it be, then? for certainly some- 
body had taken the money. The good old 
colonel felt in his heart that for the sake of 
every body’s peace of mind it was his bounden 
duty to discover the real culprit before 
saying a single word to anybody about it. 

There was something very ridiculous, of 
course, not to say undignified and absurd, in 
the idea of an elderly field officer, late in 
Her Majesty’s service, sitting thus for hour 
after hour stealthily behind his own curtains, 
in the dark, as if he were a thief or a 
burglar, waiting to see whether anybody 
came to open his davenport. Sir Thomas 
grew decidedly wearied as he watched and 
waited, and but for his strong sense of the 
duty imposed upon him of tracking the 
guilty person, he would once or twice in the 
course of the evening have given up the 
quest from sheer disgust and annoyance at 
the absurdity of the position. But no; he 
must find out who had done it: so there he 
sat, as motionless as a cat watching a mouse- 
hole, with his eye turned always in the 
direction of the davenport, through the slight 
slit between the folded curtains. 

Ten o’clock struck upon the alarum on the 
mantelpiece — half-past ten—eleven. Sir 
Thomas stretched his legs, yawned, and mut- 
tered audibly, “Confounded slow, really.” 
Half-past eleven. Sir Thomas went over 
noiselessly to the side table, where the 
decanters were standing, and helped himself 
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to a brandy and seltzer, squeezing down the 
cork of the bottle carefully with his thumb, 
to prevent its popping, till all the gas had 
escaped piecemeal. Then he crept back, still 
noiselessly, feeling more like a convicted 
thief himself than a Knight Commander of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
and wondering when the deuce this pilfering 
lock-breaker was going to begin his nightly 
depredations. Not till after Harry came 
back, most likely. The thief, whoever he or 
she was, would probably be afraid to venture 
into the library while there was still a chance 
of Harry returning unexpectedly and dis- 
turbing the whole procedure. But when 
once Harry had gone to bed, they would all 
have heard from Morton that Sir Thomas 
was going to be out late, and the thief 
would then doubtless seize so good an 
opportunity of helping himself unperceived 
to the counted sovereigns. 

About half-past eleven there was a sound 
of steps upon the garden-walk, and Harry’s 
voice could be heard audibly through the 
half-open window. The colonel caught the 
very words against his will. Harry was 
talking with Tom Whitmarsh, who had 
walked round to see him home; his voice 
was a little thick, as if with wine, and he 
seemed terribly excited (to judge by his 
accent) about something or other that had 
just happened. 

“Good-night, Tom,” the young man was 
saying, with an outward show of carelessness 
barely concealing a great deal of underlying 
irritation. “Tl pay you up what I lost 
to-morrow or the next day. You shall have 
your money, don’t be afraid about it.” 

“Qh, it’s all right,’ Tom Whitmarsh’s 
voice answered in an offhand fashion. “ Pay 
me whenever you like, you know, Woolrych. 
It doesn’t matter to me when you pay me, 
this year or next year, so long as I get it 
sooner or later.” 

Sir Thomas listened with a sinking heart. 
“ Play,” he thought to himself. “ Play, play, 
play, already! It was his father's curse, poor 
fellow, and I hope it won’t be Harry’s. It’s 
some comfort to think, anyhow, that it’s only 
billiards.” 

“ Well, good-night, Tom,” Harry went on, 
ringing the bell as he spoke. 

“ Good-night, Harry. I hope next time the 
cards won't go so persistently against you.” 

The cards! Phew! That was bad indeed. 
Sir Thomas started. He didn’t object toa 
quiet after-dinner rubber on his own account, 
naturally: but this wasn’t whist; oh, no; 
nothing of the sort. This was evidently 
serious playing. He drew a long breath, 


and felt he must talk very decidedly about 
the matter to Harry to-morrow morning. 

“Is my uncle home yet, Wilkins?” 

“No, sir; he said he wouldn’t be back 
probably till two o’clock, and we wasn’t to 
sit up for him.” 

“ All right, then. Give mea light fora 
minute in the library. I'll take a seltzer 
before I go upstairs, just to steady me.” 

Sir Thomas almost laughed outright. This 
was really too ridiculous. Suppose after all 
the waiting Harry was to come over and dis- 
cover him sitting there in the darkness by 
the window, what a pretty figure he would cut 
before him. And besides, the whole thing 
would have to come out then, and after all 
the thief would never be discovered and 
punished. The Colonel grew hot and red in 
the face, and began to wish to goodness he 
hadn’t in the first place let himself in, in any 
way, for this ridiculous amateur detective 
business. 

But Harry drank his seltzer standing by 
the side table, with no brandy, either ; that 
was a good thing, no brandy. If he'd 
taken brandy too in his present excited con- 
dition, when he’dalready certainly had quiteas 
much as was at all good for him, Sir Thomas 
would have been justly and seriously angry. 
But after all, Harry was a good boy at 
bottom, and knew how to avoid such ugly 
habits. He took his seltzer and his bedroom 
candle. Wilkins turned out the light in the 
room, and Harry went up stairs by himself 
immediately. 

Then Wilkins turned the key in the 
library door, and the old gentleman began to 
reflect that this was really a most uncomfort- 
able position for him to be left in. Suppose 
they locked him in there till to-morrow 
morning! Ah! happy thought; if the 
worst came to the worst he could get out of 
the library window and let himself in at the 
front door by means of his latch-key. 

The servants all filed up stairs, one by one. 
in an irregular procession ; their feet died 
away gradually upon the upper landings, 
and a solemn silence came at last over the 
whole household. Sir Thomas’s heart began 
to beat faster : the excitement of plot interest 
was growing stronger upon him. This was 
the time the thief would surely choose to 
open the davenport. He should know now 
within twenty minutes which it was of all 
his people, whom he trusted so implicitly, that 
was really robbing him. 

And he had treated them all so kindly too. 
Ha, the rascal! he should catch it well, that 
he should, whoever he was, as soon as ever 
Sir Thomas discovered him. 
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Not if it were Wilkins, though ; not if it 
were Wilkins. Sir Thomas hoped it wasn’t 
really that excellent fellow Wilkins. A 





good old tried and trusty servant. If any 
unexpected financial difficulties 
Hush, hush. Quietly now. <A step upon 


the landing. 

Coming down noiselessly, noiselessly, noise- 
lessly. Not Wilkins ; not heavy enough for 
him, surely ; no, no, a woman’s step, so very 
light, so light and noiseless. Sir Thomas 
really hoped in his heart it wasn't that 
pretty delicate-looking girl, the new house- 
maid. If it was, by Jove, yes, he’d give her 
a good lecture then and there, that very 
minute, about it, offer to pay her passage 
quietly out to Canada, and—recommend 
her to get married decently, to some good 
young fellow, on the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

The key turned once more in the lock, 
and then the door opened stealthily. Some- 
body glided like a ghost into the middle of 
the room. Sir Thomas, gazing intently 
through the slit in the curtains, murmured 
to himself that now at last he should fairly 
discover the confounded rascal. 

Ha! How absurd! He could hardly help 
laughing once more at the ridiculous collapse 
to his high-wrought expectations. And yet 
he restrained himself. It was only Harry ! 
Harry come down, candle in hand, no doubt 
to get another glass of seltzer. The Colonel 
hoped not with brandy. No; not with 
brandy. He put the glass up to his dry lips 
—Sir Thomas could see they were dry and 
feverish even from that distance; horrid 
thing, this gambling !—and he drained it off 
at a gulp, like a thirsty man who has tasted 
no liquor since early morning. 

Then he took up his candle again, and 
turned—not to the door. Oh, no. The old 
gentleman watched him now with singular 
curiosity, for he was walking not to the 
door, but over in the direction of the sus- 
pected davenport. Sir Thomas could hardly 
even then guess at the truth. It wasn’t, no 
it wasn’t, it couldn’t be Harry! not Harry 
that . . . that borrowed the money ! 

The young man took a piece of stout wire 
from his pocket with a terrible look of 
despair and agony. Sir Thomas's heart 
melted within him as he beheld it. He 
twisted the wire about in the lock with a 
dexterous pressure, and it opened easily. 
Sir Thomas looked on, and the tears rose 
into his eyes slowly by instinct ; but he said 
never a word, and watched intently. Harry 
held the lid of the davenport open for a 
moment with one hand, and looked at the 


rows of counted gold within. The fingers 
of the other hand rose slowly and remorsefully 
up to the edge of the desk, and there 
hovered in an undecided fashion. Sir Thomas 
watched still, with his heart breaking. Then 
for a second Harry paused. He held back 
his hand and appeared to deliberate. Some- 
thing within seemed to have affected him 
deeply. Sir Thomas, though a plain old 
soldier, could read his face well enough to 
know what it was; he was thinking of the 
kind words his uncle had said to him that 
very evening as they sat together down there 
at dinner. 

For half a minute the suspense was 
terrible. Then, with a sudden impulse, 
Harry shut the lid of the davenport down 
hastily ; flung the wire with a gesture of 
horror and remorse into the fireplace ; took 
up his candle wildly in his hand ; and rushed 
from the room and up the stairs, leaving the 
door open behind him. 

Then Sir Thomas rose slowly from his 
seat in the window corner ; lighted the gas 
in the centre burner; unlocked the daven- 
port, with tears still trickling slowly down 
his face ; counted all the money over carefully 
to make quite certain ; found it absolutely 
untouched ; and flung himself down upon 
his knees wildly, between shame, and fear, 
and relief, and misery. What he said or 
what he thought in that terrible moment of 
conflicting passions is best not here described 
or written ; but when he rose again his eyes 
were glistening, more with forgiveness than 
with horror (anger there had never been) ; 
and being an old-fashioned old gentleman, 
he took down his big Bible from the shelf, 
just to reassure himself about a text which 
he thought he remembered somewhere in 
Luke: “Joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repent- 
ance.” ‘ Ah, yes,” he said to himself; “he 
repented ; he repented. He didn’t take it. 
He felt he couldn’t after what I said to him.” 
And then, with the tears still rolling silently 
down his bronzed cheeks, he went up stairs 
to bed, but not to sleep; for he lay restless 
on his pillow all night through with that one 
terrible discovery weighing like lead upon 
his tender old bosom. 


III. 


Next morning, after breakfast, Sir Thomas 
said in a quiet tone of command to Harry, 
“ My boy, I want to speak to you for a few 
minutes in the library.” 
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Harry’s cheek grew deadly pale and he 
caught his breath with difficulty, but he 
followed his uncle into the library without 
a word, and took his seat at the table 
opposite him. 

“Harry,” the old soldier began, as quietly 
as he was able, after an awkward pause ; 
“T want to tell you a little—a little about 
your father and mother.” 

Harry’s face suddenly changed from white 
to crimson, for he felt sure now that what 
Sir Thomas was going to talk about was not 
the loss of the money from the davenport a 
week earlier ; and on the other hand, though 
he knew absolutely nothing about his own 
birth and parentage, he knew at least that 
there must have been some sort of mystery 
in the matter, or else his uncle would surely 
long since have spoken to him quite freely 
of his father and mother. 

“ My dear boy,” the Colonel went on again, 
in a tremulous voice, “I think the time has 
now come when I ought to tell you that you 
and I are no relations by blood ; you are— 
you are my nephew by adoption only.” 

Harry gave a sudden start of surprise, but 
said nothing. 

“The way it all came about,” Sir Thomas 
went on, playing nervously with his watch- 
chain, “ was just this. I was in India during 
the Mutiny, as you know, and while I was 
stationed at Boolundshahr in the North-West 
Provinces, just before those confounded 
niggers—I mean to say, before the sepoys 
revolted, your father was adjutant of my 
regiment at the same station. He and your 
mother—well, Harry, your mother lived in 
a small bungalow near the cantonments, and 
there you were born; why, exactly eight 
months before the affair at Meerut, you 
know—the beginning of the Mutiny. Your 
father, I’m sorry to say, was a man very 
much given to high play—in short, if you'll 
excuse my putting it so, my boy, a regular 
gambler. He owed money to almost every 
man in the regiment, and amongst others, 
if I must tell you the whole truth, to me. 
In those days 1 sometimes played rather 
high myself, Harry; not as high as your 
poor father, my boy, for 1 was always prudent, 
but a great deal higher than a young man 
in a marching regiment has any right to do 
—a great deal higher. I left off playing 
immediately after what I’m just going to 
tell you; and from that day to this, Harry, 
I’ve never touched a card, except for whist 
or cribbage, and never will do, my boy, if I 
live to be as old as Methuselah.” 

The old man paused and wiped his brow 
for a second with his capacious handkerchief, 
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while Harry’s eyes, cast down upon the 
ground, began to fill rapidly with something 
or other that he couldn’t for the life of him 
manage to keep out of them. 

“On the night before the news from 
Meerut arrived,” the old soldier went on 
once more, with his eye turned half away 
from the trembling lad, “ we played together 
in the major’s rooms, your father and I, with 
a few others; and before the end of the 
evening your father had lost a large sum to 
one of his brother officers. When we'd 
finished playing he came to me to my quarters, 
and he said, ‘ Woolrych, this is a bad job. 
I haven’t got anything to pay McGregor 
with.’ 

“¢ All right, Walpole,’ I answered him— 
your father’s name was Captain Walpole, 
Harry—‘ I'll lend you whatever's necessary.’ 

“«No, no, my dear fellow,’ he said, ‘I 
won't borrow and only get myself into worse 
trouble. I'll take a shorter and easier way 
out of it all, you may depend upon it.’ 

“At the moment I hadn’t the slightest 
idea what he meant, and so I said no more 
to him just then about it. But three 
minutes after he left my quarters I heard a 
loud cry, and saw your father in the moon- 
light out in the compound. He had a pistol 
in his hand. Next moment the report of a 
shot sounded loudly down below in the com- 
pound, and I rushed out at once to see what 
on earth could be the matter. 

“Your father was lying in a pool of 
blood, just underneath a big mango tree 
beside the door, with his left jaw shattered 
to pieces, and his brain pierced through and 
through from one side to the other by a 
bullet from the pistol. 

“He was dead—stone dead. There was 
no good doctoring him. We took him up 
and carried him into the surgeon’s room, 
and none of us had the courage all that 
night to tell your mother. 

“Next day news came of the rising at 
Meerut. 

“That same night, while we were all 
keeping watch and mounting guard, expect- 
ing our men would follow the example of 
their companions at headquarters, there was 
a sudden din and tumult in the lines, about 
nine in the evening, when the word was 
given to turn in, and McGregor, coming 
past me, shouted at the top of his voice, 
‘It’s all up, Woolrych. These black devils 
have broken loose at last, and they're going 
to fire the officers’ quarters.’ 

“ Well, Harry, my boy, I needn't tell you 
all about it at full length to-day ; but in the 
end, as you know, we fought the men for 
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our own lives, and held our ground until the 
detachment came from Etawah to relieve us. 
However, before we could get to the Bibi’s 
bungalow —the sepoys used to call your 
mother the Bibi, Harry—those black devils 
had broken in there, and when next morn- 
ing early I burst into the ruined place, 
with three men of the 47th and a faithful 
native havildar, we found your poor mother 
—well, there, Harry, I can’t bear to think 
of it, even now, my boy: -but she was dead, 
too, quite dead, with a hundred sabre cuts 
all over her poor blood-stained, hacked-about 
body. And in the corner, under the cradle, 
the eight-month-old baby was lying and 
crying —crying bitterly; that was you, 
Harry.” 

The young man listened intently, with a 
face now once more ashy-white, but still he 
answered absolutely nothing. 

“T took you in my arms, my boy,” the 
old Colonel continued in a softer tone ; “ and 
as you were left all alone in the bungalow 
there, with no living soul to love or care for 
you, I carried you away in my arms myself, 
to my own quarters. All through the rest 
of that terrible campaign I kept you with 
me, and while I was fighting at Futteypoor, 
a native ayah was in charge of you for me. 
Your poor father had owed me a trifling debt, 
and I took you as payment in full, and have 
kept you with me as my nephew ever since. 
That is all your history, Harry.” 

The young man drew a deep breath, and 
looked across curiously to the bronzed face 
of the simple old officer. Then he asked, a 
little huskily, “ And why didn’t my father’s 
or mother’s relations reclaim me, sir? Do 
they know that I am still living?” 

Sir Thomas coughed, and twirled his watch 
chain more nervously and uneasily than ever. 
“Well, you see, my boy,” he answered at 
last, after a long pause, “ your mother—I 
must tell you the whole truth now, Harry— 
your mother was a Eurasian, a half-caste 
lady—very light, almost white, but still a 
half-caste, you know, and—and—well, your 
father’s family—didn’t exactly acknowledge 
the relationship, Harry.” 

Harry’s face burnt crimson once more, 
and the hot blood rushed madly to his cheeks, 
for he felt in a moment the full force of the 
meaning that the Colonel wrapped up so 
awkwardly in that one short embarrassed 
sentence. 

There was another long pause, during 
which Harry kept his burning eyes fixed 
fast upon Sir Thomas, and Sir Thomas looked 
down uncomfortably at his boots and said 
nothing. Then the young man found voice 


again feebly to ask, almost in a whisper, one 
final question. 

“ Had you... had you any particular reason 
for telling me this story about my birth and 
my parents at this exact time... just now, 
uncle?” 

“TI had, Harry. I—TI have rather sus- 
pected of late .. . that ... that you are falling 
somehow into... into your poor father’s 
unhappy vice of gambling. My boy, my 
boy, if you inherit his failings in that direc- 
tion, I hope his end will be some warning to 
you to desist immediately.” 

“ And had you . . . any reason to suspect 
me of . . . of any other fault... of... 
of any graver fault .... of anything really 
very serious, uncle?” 

The Colonel held his head between his 
hands, and answered very slowly, as if the 
words were wrung from him by torture: 
“ If you hadn’t yourself asked me the question 
point blank, Harry, I would never have told 
you anything about it. Yes, my boy, my 
dear boy, my poor boy; I know itall... 
all... all... . absolutely.” 

Harry lifted up his voice in one loud cry 
and wail of horror, and darted out of the 
room without another syllable. 

“ I know that cry,” the Colonel said in his 
own heart, trembling. “I have heard it 
before! It’s the very cry poor Walpole gave 
that night at Boolundshahr, just before he 
went out and shot himself!” 


IV. 


Harry had rushed out into the garden ; 
of that, Sir Thomas felt certain. He followed 
him hastily, and saw him by the seat under 
the lime trees in the far corner; he had 
something heavy in his right hand. Sir 
Thomas came closer and saw to his alarm 
and horror that it was indeed the small 
revolver from the old pistol stand on the 
wall of the vestibule. 

Even as the poor old soldier gazed, half 
petrified, the lad pushed a cartridge home 
feverishly into one of the chambers, and 
raised the weapon, with a stern resolution, 
up to his temple. Sir Thomas recognised in 
that very moment of awe and terror that it 
was the exact attitude and action of Harry’s 
dead father. The entire character and 
tragedy seemed to have handed itself down 
directly from father to son without a single 
change of detail or circumstance. 

The old man darted forward hurriedly with 
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surprising haste, and caught Hurry’s hand 
just as the finger rested upon the trigger. 

“My boy! my boy!” he cried, wrenching the 
revolver easily from his trembling grasp, and 
flinging it, with a great curve, to the other 
end of the garden. “Not that way! Not 
that way! I haven't reproached you with 
one word, Harry ; but this is a bad return, 
indeed, for a life devoted to you. Oh, Harry ! 
Harry ! not by shuffling off your responsibili- 
ties and running away from them like a 
coward, not by that. can you ever mend 
matters in the state you have got them into, 
but by living on, and. fighting against 
your evil impulses and conquering them 
like a man—that’s the way, the right way, 
to get the better of them. Promise me, 
Harry, promise me, my boy, that whatever 
comes you won’t make away with yourself, 
as your father did ; for my sake, live on and 
do better. I’m an old man, an old man, 
Harry, and I have but you in the world to 
care for or think about. Don’t let me be 
shamed in my old age by secing the boy 
I have brought up and loved as a son dying 
in disgrace, a poltroon and a coward. Stand 
by your guns, my boy ; stand by your guns, 
and fight it out to the last minute.” 

Harry's arm fell powerless to his side, and 
he broke down utterly, in his shame and 
self-abasement flinging himself wildly upon 
the seat beneath the lime-trees and covering 
his face with his hands to hide the hot tears 
that were bursting forth in a feverish torrent. 

“T will go,” he said at last, in a choking 
voice. “I will go, uncle, and talk to Milly.” 

“ Do,” the Colonel said, soothing his arm 
tenderly. “Do, my boy. She's a good girl, 
and she’ll advise you rightly. Go and speak 
to her; but before you go, promise me, pro- 
mise me.” 

Harry rose, and tried to shake off Sir 
Thomas’s heavy hand, laid with a fatherly 
pressure upon his struggling shoulder. But 
he couldn’t; the old soldier was still too 
strong for him. ‘Promise me,’ he said 
once more caressingly, “promise me; pro- 
mise me!” 

Harry hesitated for a second in his troubled 
mind; then, with an effort, he answered 
slowly, “‘ I promise, uncle.” 

Sir Thomas released him, and he rushed 
wildly away. ‘Remember,’ the Colonel 
cried aloud, as he went in at the open folding 
windows, “remember, Harry, you are on 
your honour. If you break parole I shall 
think very badly, very badly indeed, of you.” 

But as the old man turned back sadly into 
his lonely library, he thought to himself, 
“T wonder whether I oughtn’t to have dealt 


more harshly with him! I wonder whether 
I was right in letting him off so easily for 
two such extremely—such extremely grave 
breaches of military discipline !” 


¥, 


“Then you think, Milly, that’s what I 
ought to do? You think I'd better go and 
never come back again till I feel quite sure 
of myself?” 

“T think so, Harry, I think so... I 
think so... . And yet... it’s very hard 
not to see you for so long, Harry.” 

“But I shall write to you every day, 
Milly, however long. it may be; and if I 
conquer myself, why, then, Milly, 1 shall 
feel I can come back fit to marry you. I’m 
not fit now, and unless I feel that I’ve 
put myself straight with you and my uncle, 
I'll never come back again—never, never, 
never !”’ 

Milly’s lip trembled, but she only an- 
swered bravely, “That's well, Harry ; for 
then you'll make all the more effort, and for 
my sake I’m sure you'll conquer. But, Harry, 
I wish before you go you'd tell me plainly 
what else it is that you've been doing besides 
playing and losing your uncle’s money.” 

“Oh, Milly, Milly, I can’t—I mustn't. 
If I were to tell you that you could never 
again respect me—you could never love me.” 

Milly was a wise girl, and pressed him no 
further. After all, there are some things it 
is better for none of us to know about one 
another, and this thing was just one of 
them. 

So Harry Walpole went away from Chel- 
tenham, nobody knew whither, except Milly ; 
not daring to contide the secret of his where- 
abouts even to his uncle, nor seeing that sole 
friend once more before he went, but going 
away that very night, on his own resources, 
to seek his own fortune as best he might 
in the great world of London. “Tell my 
uncle why I have gone,” he said to Milly ; 
“that it is in order to conquer myself; and 
tell him that I'll write to you constantly, 
and that you will let him know from time 
to time whether I am well and making 
progress.” 

It was a hard time for poor old Sir 
Thomas, no doubt, those four years that 
Harry was away from him, he knew not 
where, and he was left alone by himself in 
his dreary home ; but he felt it was best so; 
he knew Harry was trying to conquer him- 
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self. How Harry lived or what he was 
doing he never heard; but once or twice 
Milly hinted to him that Harry seemed 
sorely in want of money, and Sir Thomas 
gave her some to send him, and. every time 
it was at once returned, with a very firm 
but gentle message from Harry to say that 
he was able, happily, to do without it, and 
would not further trouble his uncle. It was 
only from Milly that Sir Thomas could learn 
anything about his dear boy, and he saw her 
and asked her about him so often that he 
learned at last to love her like a daughter. 

The four years rolled slowly away, and at 
the end of them Sir Thomas was one day 
sitting in his little library, somewhat dis- 
consolate, and reflecting to himself that he 
ought to have somebody living with him at 
his time of life, when suddenly there came 
a ring and a knock that made him start with 
surprise and pleasure, for he recognised them 
at once as being Harry's. Next moment the 
servant brought him in a card, on which 
was engraved in small letters,“ Dr. H. 
Walpole,” and down in the left-hand corner, 
“Surrey Hospital.” 

Sir Thomas turned the card over and over 
with a momentary feeling of disappointment, 
for he had somehow fancied to himself that 
Harry had gone off covering himself with glory 
among Zulus or Afghans, and he couldn’t 
help feeling that beside that romantic dream 
of soldierly rehabilitation a plain doctor’s 
life was absurdly prosaic. Next moment 
Harry himself was grasping his hand 
warmly, and prose and poetry were alike 
forgotten in that one vivid all-absorbing 
delight of his boy recovered. 

As soon as the first flush of excitement 
was fairly over, and Harry had cried regret- 
fully, “ Why, uncle, how much older you're 
looking!” and Sir Thomas had exclaimed in 
his fatherly joy, “Why, Harry, my boy, 
what a fine fellow you've turned out, God 
bless me!” Harry took a little bank bag of 
sovereigns from his coat pocket and laid it 
down, very red, upon the corner of the table. 
“Those are yours, uncle,” he said simply. 

Sir Thomas’s first impulse was to say, “ No, 
no, my boy ; keep them, keep them, and let 
us forget all about it,” but he checked him- 
self just in time, for he saw that the best 
and rightest thing all round was to take 
them quietly and trouble poor Harry no more 
with the recollection. ‘Thank you, my boy,” 
the old soldier answered, taking them up 
and pocketing them as though it were merely 
the. repayment of an ordinary debt. (“The 
school for the orphan children of officers in 
the army will be all the richer for it,” he 


thought to himself.) “And now tell me, 
Harry, how have you been living, and what 
have you been doing ever since I last saw 
you?” 

“Uncle,” Harry cried—he hadn’t unlearnt 
to think of him and call him by that fond 
old name, then—“ uncle, I've been conquering 
myself. From the day I left you I’ve never 
touched a card once—not once, uncle.” 

“ Except, I suppose, for a quiet rubber,” 
the old Colonel put in, softly. 

“Not even for a rubber, uncle,” Harry 
answered, half smiling; “nor a cue nor a 
dice-box either, nor anything like them. 
I’ve determined to steer clear of all the 
dangers that surround me by inheritance, 
and I’m not going to begin again as long as 
I live, uncle.” 

“That’s well, Harry, that’s well. And 
you didn’t go in for a direct commission, 
then? I was in hopes, my boy, that you 
would still, in spite of everything, go into 
the Queen’s service.”’ 

Harry’s face fell a little. “Uncle,” he 
said, “ I’m sorry to have disappointed you ; 
sorry to have been compelled to run counter 
to any little ambitions you might have had 
for me in that respect ; but I felt, after all 
you told me that day, that the army would 
be a very dangerous profession for me ; and 
though I didn’t want to be a coward and run 
away from danger, I didn’t want to be fool- 
hardy and needlessly expose myself to it. So 
I thought on the whole it would be wiser for 
me to give up the direct commission business 
altogether, and go in at once for being a 
doctor. It was safer, and therefore better 
in the end both for me and for you, uncle.” 

Sir Thomas took the young man’s hand 
once more, and pressed it gently with a 
fatherly pressure. “My boy,” he said, “ you 
are right, quiteright—a great deal more right, 
indeed, than I was. But how on earth have 
you found money to keep yourself alive and 
pay for your education all these years—tell 
me, Harry ?” 

Harry’s face flushed up again, this time 
with honest pride, as he answered bravely, 
“T’ve earned enough by teaching and draw- 
ing to pay my way the whole time, till I got 
qualified. And I’ve been qualified now for 
nine months, and got a post as house-surgeon 
at our hospital ; but I’ve waited to come and 
tell you till I'd saved up that money, you 
know, out of my salary, and now I’m coming 
back to settle down in practice here, uncle.” 

Sir Thomas said nothing, but he rose from 
his chair and took both Harry’s hands in his 
with tears. For a few minutes he looked at 
him tenderly and admiringly, then he said 
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in his simple way, “ God bless you ! God bless 
you! I couldn't have done it myself, my 
boy. I couldn’t have done it myself, Harry.” 

There was a minute’s pause, and then Sir 
Thomas began again, ‘ What a secretive 
little girl that dear little Miss Milly must be, 
never to have told me a word of all this, 
Harry. She kept as quiet about all details 
as if she was sworn to the utmost secrecy.” 

Harry rose and opened the library door. 
* Milly!” he called out, and a light little 
figure glided in from the drawing-room 
opposite. 

“We expect to be married in three weeks, 
uncle—as soon as the banns can be published,” 





Harry went on, presenting his future wife 
as it were to the Colonel. “ Milly’s money 
will just be enough for us to live upon until 
I can scrape together a practice, and she has 
confidence enough in me to believe that in 
the end I shall manage to get one.” 

Sir Thomas drew her down to his chair 
and kissed her forehead. “ Milly,” he said, 
softly, “you have chosen well. Harry, you 
have done wisely. I shall have two children 
now instead of one. If you are to live near 
me I shall be very happy. But, Harry, you 
have proved yourself well. Now you must 
let me buy you a practice.” 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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THE LIFEBOAT IN TOW. 
From a Drawing by C. J. Stanitanp, R.I. 


LIFEBOATS AND LIFEBOAT-MEN. 


Ir is only fitting that Great Britain, with 
her large extent of coast-line and great mer- 
cantile navy, and with the sea-salt inborn in 
the veins of her sons, should have taken 
and kept the lead in the organisation of ways 
and means for the saving of life from ship- 
wreck. Yet probably no one has less know- 
ledge of the appearance and working of a 
lifeboat than the average dweller in our 
inland towns, who, magnificently though they 
may, and do, support our life-saving institu- 
tions, have yet no opportunity of acquiring 
any practical knowledge of lifeboats or their 
gallant crews,—with the exception of the 
few among the seaside tourists who, in their 
annual trip in search of ozone, may per- 
chance have come across a peculiarly-shaped 
boat on the beach, painted red, white, and 
blue, and upon inquiry have been informed 
by some old salt that she was a lifeboat, or 
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in the larger towns by the sea, where stands 
the often imposing-looking lifeboat-house of 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, may 
have spent an idle half-hour in inspecting 
the boat and hearing a yarn or two from the 
civil custodian. With the hope that this 
article, with the aid of the illustrations, may 
give aclearer idea of what a lifeboat is to 
those who have never or rarely seen one, 
and may awaken even a yet greater interest 
in a service so deservedly popular as the life- 
saving service of Great Britain, with its 
fleet of 287 lifeboats, and its army of brave 
and devoted men, whose efforts since their 
first organisation have resulted in the saving 
of 31,645 lives. 

A short sketch of the history of lifeboats 
and their invention, showing what evolutions 
have resulted in the “ survival of the fittest,” 
may probably prove the readiest way of 
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showing the qualities necessary for a life- 
saving boat. The first lifeboat was built by 
Mr. Lionel Lukin, a coachbuilder in Long 
Acre, about 1784, which he called an 
“ Unimmergible Boat.” 

Lukin was a native of Dunmow in Essex. 
George IV., then Prince of Wales, encour- 
aged Lukin, and offered to pay the cost of 
all his experiments. Lukin purchased a 
Norway yawl, and to the outside of the 
upper frame of the yawl he added a project- 
ing gunwale of cork and formed within the 
boat a hollow, water-tight inclosure. He 
then added a false iron keel and two water- 
tight inclosures, one at the bow and another 
at the stern. 

The only boat ever fitted on Lukin’s prin- 
ciple was a Bamborough coble, which was 
reported to have saved several lives. Lukin 
died at Hythe, in Kent, in 1834, and the fol- 
lowing inscription was engraved on his tomb- 
stone and is still to be seen : 


“This Lionel Lukin 
was the first who built a lifeboat, and was 
the original Inventor of that principle of 
safety by which many lives and much pro- 
perty have been preserved from shipwreck, 
and he obtained for it the King’s Patent in 
the year 1785.” 


Notwithstanding the earnestness of Lukin, 
hardly anything was done to aid the ship- 
wrecked sailor until the year 1789, when the 
Adventure, of Newcastle, was wrecked at the 
mouth of the Tyne and her crew drowned in 
the sight of thousands of spectators. Excited 
by this disaster, the people of South Shields 
offered premiums for the best model of a life- 
boat. Out of numerous designs two were 
selected, Mr. W. Wouldhave’s and Mr. H. 
Greathead’s ; and the latter was employed to 
build a lifeboat on his plan, which was 
launched at South Shields in 1790. The 
committee would appear to have combined 
the two plans of Wouldhave and Greathead, 
and given it to the latter to build. 

The idea of Wouldhave’s form of boat was 
suggested to him, it was said, by the following 
circumstance: Having been asked to assist a 
woman to put a skeel of water on her head, 
Mr. Wouldhave noticed that she had a piece 
of a broken wooden dish lying in the water, 
which floated with the points upwards, and 
turning it over several times he found that 
it always righted itself. This observation 


suggested to him the construction of his 
model, but he does not seem to have done 
more than construct the boat, which was long 
known at Shields by the name of Wouldhave’s 
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cork boat. Greathead’s boat differed from 
Lukin’s in the shape of the keel and in the 
substitution of cork for the side air-chambers ; 
but the special point in which Greathead’s 
boat differed from both Lukin’s and Would- 
have’s consisted in making the keel curved 
instead of straight, and it is owing to this 
important improvement, which was un- 
doubtedly Greathead’s plan, that he has been 
popularly regarded as the inventor of the 
lifeboat, and entitled to a national reward. 

Wouldhave died at South Shields in 1821. 
His tombstone in the church of 8S. Hilda 
bears the model of a lifeboat and the following 
quaint inscription : 


Sacred to the Memory of 
WILLIAM WOULDHAVE, 
who died Sept. 28th, 1821, 

Aged 70 years. 

Clerk of this Church 
and Inventor of that invaluable blessing 
to mankind, 
the Lifeboat. 


“ Heaven genius scientifick gave, 
Surpassing vulgar boast ; yet he from soil 
So rich, no golden harvest reaped ; no wreathe 
Of laurel gleaned, nor but the sailor’s heart, 
Nor that ingrate, A palm unfading this 
Till shipwrecks cease, or lifeboats cease t« 
save.” 


For this and much of the historical and 
technical information contained in the article 
I am indebted to the exhaustive and able 
work of the late Mr. George Lewis, secretary 
to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
entitled, Zhe Lifeboat and its Work, and he 
in his turn was indebted to the Rev. George 
E. Sharland, of South Shields, for a 
copy of the above inscription. I am also 
indebted to the Lifeboat Journal of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution for 
reports of lifeboat services. 

A model of Wouldhave’s lifeboat is or was 
suspended to the chandelier in the church. 

Greathead’s lifeboat performed no import- 
ant service until 1791, when it saved the 
crew of a brig at the entrance of the Tyne. 
Between then and 1797 it saved several other 
crews. Notwithstanding this, no other life- 
boat was built until 1798, when the then 
Duke of Northumberland ordered one to be 
built at his own expense by Greathead, and 
also endowed it. In 1800 the Duke ordered 
one for Oporto, and Mr. C. Dempster in the 
same year one for Saint Andrews, where, on 
January 10th, 1803, it saved twelve men 
from the Meanwell of Scarborough. On 
account of the violence of the storm the 























fishermen were afraid to venture in the boat 
until Mr. Dempster, Major Horsburgh, and 
Mr. D. Stewart volunteered. Owing to these 
proofs of their value Mr. Greathead had 
built thirty-one boats before the end of 
i803. 

In 1802, when 200 lives had been saved 
at the mouth of the Tyne alone, Greathead 
applied to Parliament for a reward, and 
£1,200 was voted to him. The Trinity 
House added £105, Lloyd’s the same sum, 
the Society of Artsa gold medal and fifty 
guineas, and the Emperor of Russia a 
diamond ring. 

In 1810 one of Greathead’s lifeboats at 
Hartley, on the coast of Northumberland, 
rescued the crews of several cobles. On 
returning to the shore, however, the boat got 
too near the South Bush Rock, when a heavy 
sea broke on board and split her in halves, 
and all on board—thirty-four men—were 
drowned. 

Greathead’s original lifeboat was lost in 
1821 upon the rocks at the mouth of the 
Tyne, but no lives were lost. 

The next effort in the direction of the pre- 
servation of life from shipwreck was made by 
Sir William Hilary, Bart., who published a 
powerfulappeal tothenation, asking “whether 
Englishmen would quietly look on and see 
hundreds of their fellow-creatures annually 
perish, when means of rescue, if supplied 
and properly used, were within reach ?”’ 

This appeal was warmly responded to, but 
little was done until 1823, when Sir William 
became acquainted with Mr. T. Wilson, one 
of the members for the city of London, who 
warmly took up the subject and caused 
a meeting to be held at the London Tavern 
with a view to the formation of a National 
Shipwreck Institution. The result of this 
meeting was that the Royal National Insti- 
tution for the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck was founded. The receipts of the 
Institution during its first year were 
£9,826 6s. 6d., and the Committee, in their 
first report, stated that they had caused 
twelve lifeboats to be built for different 
stations, besides which nine had been sta 
tioned round the coast by benevolent indi 
viduals and associations not connected with 
the Institution. 

In 1826, the late 8S. Palmer, Esq., of Nasing 
Park, Essex, became connected with the In- 
stitution, and in 1828 his plan of fitting life- 
boats was adopted by the Institution until 
1852, when it was superseded by the self- 
righting principle. Palmer’s boats rendered 
great service, some hundreds of lives having 
been saved by their instrumentality. 
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Between 1841 and 1850 no appeal was 
made to the public, and lifeboat work was in 
a very depressed state when a lamentable 
accident to the South Shields lifeboat, by 
which twenty men were drowned, had the 
effect of recalling public attention to the 
lifeboat question. 

Out of evil came good, and a committee 
was formed to make renewed efforts. 

The late Prince Consort became vice-patron 
of the Institution, in conjunction with the 
late King of the Belgians, her Majesty the 
Queen being patron, and in 1860 her Majesty 
granted a charter of incorporation. 

In 1851 the late Duke of Northumberland 
offered a prize of 100 guineas for the best 
model of a lifeboat, and the like sum for 
defraying the cost of building a boat on the 
model chosen. In response 280 models 
and plans were sent in, and out of these Mr. 
James Beeching, of Great Yarmouth, was the 
successful candidate. 

The first self-righting boat was constructed 
by Mr. James Beeching. It was thirty-six 
feet long and twelve-oared. 

The Lifeboat Committee, not being alto- 
gether satisfied with Beeching’s boat, had 
requested Mr. Peake, one of their number, 
to design a boat overcoming as far as pos- 
sible the errors of Beeching’s plan. Such a 
boat was designed and built at Woolwich 
Dockyard at the expense of the Government 
and under Mr. Peake’s personal superintend- 
ence. This boat was a great success, and, 
although modified from time to time as the 
result of experiments, was completed and pre 
sented to his grace. The National Life- 
boat Institution proceeded to build others on 
the same plan, and this same class of boats 
with certain important modifications and 
improvements it has continued to adopt up to 
the present time, so that the lifeboat of the 
Institution cannot be looked on as any one 
man’s design or invention. The Institution's 
self-righting lifeboats have a water-tight deck 
at the loadwater line, and detached air-boxes 
along the sides from the thwarts to the deck. 
A great amount of extra buoyancy is also in 
these boats derived from large end air-cases 
built across their bow and stern, and occupy- 
ing from 5 to 6} feet in length from the 
stem and stern posts to gunwale height. 
These cases are chiefly intended to provide 
self-righting power in the event of the boat 
being stove in, and the place below the deck 
being filled with water they alone have 
sufficient buoyancy to float her. 

The second peculiar characteristic of a life- 
hoat is the capability of self-discharging im a 
few seconds any water which may be shipped 
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by the breaking of a sea or by the boat 
being suddenly thrown on its beam-ends. 
This self-discharging power is accomplished 
by means of the water-tight deck at the load 
line and a sufficient number of large open 
tubes having their upper orifices at the sur- 
face of the deck and their lower ones at the 
boat’s floor, passing through the space between 
the deck and the floor but hermetically closed 
to it, thus providing an open communication 
between the interior of the boat and the sea, 
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is also used. Thus a ten-oared boat 33 feet 
long has an iron keel of 8 ewt., and nearly 
the same weight of air-cases and cases of cork 
stored beneath the deck. 

Richardson’s tubular lifeboat has a great 
amount of stability. It consists of two long 
tubes parallel to each other, a few feet apart- 
having their ends turned upwards and down, 
wards and terminating in points, with an open 
work or grating-deck with corresponding 
thwarts all supported above the tubes. It 














THE LAUNCH (WAITING FOR A CHANCE). 


From a Drawing by C. J. Stanitanp, R.L. 


yet without suffering any leakage into the 
air-chambers under the deck. In the self- 
righting boats these tubes are fitted with 
self-acting valves which open downwards 
only, so that they will allow any water shipped 
to pass downwards, while none beyond a 
trifling leakage can pass upwards through 
them. These boats are first ballasted with a 
heavy iron keel, which acts as a most powerful 
leverage. These iron keels vary in weight 
from 3 to2lewt. Ballast formed of air-tight 
cases and of cork inclosed in water-tight cases 


was designed and brought out by H. and H. 
T. Richardson, two Welsh gentlemen, father 
and son, who first used one on a lake in Wales. 
When the prize was offered by the Duke 
of Northumberland they sent a model to 
compete. 

They built at Manchester a full-sized boat, 
forty feet long and rowing fourteen oars, and 
made a coasting voyage in it themselves from 
Liverpool to the Thames. This boat was 
afterwards sold to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and stationed at Oporto. 
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A. smaller tubular boat was built for the 
Institution and stationed at Rhyl, the boat- 
men at that place having applied for such a 
boat. She has saved several crews and has 
been highly reportedon by those who work 
her. She has great stability and tows 
steadily. 

Another such boat has been stationed by 
the Institution at New Brighton, and has 
done good service in saving life and property. 

The only boats in the United Kingdom now 
ballasted with water are the Norfolk and 
Suffolk lifeboats. These boats deserve special 
notice and will be referred to in a separate 
division, as their build and entire system of 
launching and working, «&e., is totally differ- 
ent from that of the self-righting boats. 


It frequently happens that wrecks occur at a 
place several miles distant from the lifeboat 
station, yet close tothe shore. In such cases 
it is quicker and safer to transport the life. 
boat by land to the scene of the disaster 
than for her to be rowed or sailed broadside 
to the sea, through, perhaps, several miles of 
broken water. Again, at many places the 
shore runs out very flat, and should a wreck 
occur at low water, although abreast of the 
lifeboat station, she might have to be con- 
veyed a quarter of a mile or more over the 
sands before she could be floated, which could 
then only be accomplished at the expense of 
much labour and loss of valuable time, unless 
she were placed on a wheeled carriage. 

No pains or expense was spared by the 
Institution to make its lifeboat carriages as 
efficient as possible, not only for transport, 
but as a means of launching a lifeboat safely, 
quickly, and effectively. The subject was 
warmly taken up by the late Colonel J. 
Nisbett Colquhoun, R.A. He became chair- 
man of the Institution’s Carriage, House, 
and Rocket Sub-committee, and in 1852 he 
caused to be built in the Royal Arsenal, from 
his own designs, a carriage which was sup- 
plied to four stations and then abandoned by 
the Committee as a permanent pattern, on 
account of its costliness and weight. It 
however became the acknowledged pattern, 
of which all subsequent ones were, more or 
less, modifications. On the decease of Colonel 
Colquhoun his suecessor at the Royal Arsenal, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Tulloh, R.A., also turned 
his attention to the subject, and with his 
assistance and that of Messrs. Ransome and 
Sons, of Ipswich, a carriage on a modified 
plan was produced. It was much cheaper 
and lighter, but after some extensive trials 
of four carriages of that class on the coast 
it was also found that it was not sufficiently 
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simple in its arrangements for the crews of 
lifeboats to handle it satisfactorily. The Com- 
mittee then requested their inspector of life- 
boats to carry out a series of investigations, 
and draw up a report embodying the ex- 
periences of those who had been in the habit 
of using the various kinds of existing life- 
boat transporting carriages, together with his 
own views as to the best way of meeting the 
necessities of the case. 

As the result of these investigations 
Captain Ward placed before the Committee 
designs for a carriage which he considered 
would meet the various conditions in a life- 
boat carriage. His plan was approved, and 
the carriage then built became the model on 
which the Institution has continued to build 
to the present time. 

In addition to transportation, a carriage is 
of immense service in launching a boat from 
a beach without her keel touching the ground ; 
so much so, indeed, that one can be launched 
from a carriage through a high surf, when 
without one she could not be got off the 
beach. 

In some cases where there is a harbour, 
as at Ramsgate, the boat is kept afloat, 
and when required is towed out by a steam 
tug to the scene of the wreck, or as near to 
it as possible (see illustration, p. 333). The 
tug then waits until the rescue is effected 
and picks up the boat again and tows her 
home. ; 

To conduce to a thorough understanding 
of the whole method of launching the life- 
boat from its carriage and the rescue of the 
shipwrecked crew, a general description of 
the work will be given, partly compiled from 
yarns by lifeboat men, partly from different 
accounts of services in the Lifeboat, the 
journal of the Royal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution, so as to give as clear an idea as 
possible to the non-nautical reader of 
the saving of life from shipwreck, com- 
bined with reports of actual rescues 
effected by the lifeboats of the Institution, 
selected with a view of showing special points, 
such as the transportation of boats, the 
determination of the crews, &c., &c. 

Let the readerimagine him- or her-self a 
visitor at one of our seaside towns, not under 
the usual conditions of seaside visitation, 
bright sun, sparkling water, paddling and 
castle-building children, splashing bathers, 
bands of music, Ethiopian serenaders, and 
shrieking donkey-riders, but in mid-winter, 
when the surf is thundering on the beach, 
now deserted save by a few boatmen and 
fishermen gathered under the lee of an old 
boat or shed, sweeping the horizon with a 
Zz 














glass, and discussing the chances of the 
weather with many weatherwise looks at the 
sky. 

Evening draws on, the sun has set in a 
lurid bank of clouds, throwing a momentary 
light as of fire over the town, intensifying 
the colour on the old red roofs until they glow 
as if lit with internal fires. But only momen- 
tarily—the flying scud comes driving up over 
the sunset, and everything settles down into 
cold, dreary grey, soon to vanish in the 
blackness of a moonless and starless night. 

The boatmen go home ; the town settles 
down into quiet and into sleep ; the lights one 
by one are extinguished, until at last the 
revolving light at the lighthouse is the only 
break in the darkness, flashing out periodi- 
cally and on its disappearance making the 
blackness blacker ; and the only sound is the 
rush of the breakers up the steep beach, and 
their swish and rattle as they recoil dragging 
down the loose shingle in their clutches, only 
to return it in their next mad rush, . 





SAVED. 
From a Drawing by C. J. StantLanp, R.1. 





Suddenly a light other than the lighthouse, 
flashes on the scene, faint at first; then 
brighter, then obscured by the flying spray 
and foam. It is an appeal to the shore from 
the crew of some helpless craft which has 
struck on one of the outlying reefs, who 
have lighted a flare (see frontispiece), and, 
momentarily secure in the rigging, flash 
forth their message for help, until a wave 
higher than the rest extinguishes their torch 
but not their hopes, for they know that 
there is a lifeboat station on shore, and that 
that means rescue if rescue is within human 
power. Hardly is their flare quenched, when 
a report from the lightship on the other side 
of the headland and the flash and fire-stream 
of a rocket hissing up from behind the dark 
mass of cliff and making visible for the 
moment the cruel rocks and leaping surf 
round its base, tell them that their appeal 
has been heard; then another flash and 
report from the shore show that the cox- 
swain of the lifeboat is on the alert, and is 
calling his crew together. 

The crew gather, the boathouse is unlocked 
and the boat on its carriage run out, the 
horses are brought and harnessed, and, fol- 
lowed by scores of helpers and idlers who 
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have sprung up as if by magic, the boat is 
taken at full gallop along the quiet parade, 
now lit faintly by the grey light of morning, 
and down to the beach. The carriage is 
backed by the horses and willing strong arms 
through the shingle, so that the rear of the 
carriage from which the boat is launched 
shall face the sea; the crew clamber into 
the boat and take their ‘places, each man 
with oar in hand and equipped with his cork 
life-belt ; the coxswain takes his place at 
the stern and grips the tiller lines (see 
illustration, p. 336) ; some of the men with a 
look of grim determination on their faces, 
some slightly pale, others joking and chaffing 
each other. The wind seems armed with 
shafts of ice, the yeasty, porter-coloured 
foam lies in masses, rolling and tumbling up 
the shingle and flying far over the land to 
leeward. But calmly sit the lifeboat crew 
gripping their oars and waiting for a chance, 
and manythinking no doubt of those they have 
left at home. At last the chance comes, the 
coxswain gives the word, the idlers and boat- 
men who have manned the launching ropes 
run them up the beach and away goes the 
lifeboat on its noble errand, followed by the 
cheers and prayers of the shore crowd. 

As the lifeboat meets the first shock of the 
breakers she seems for a moment to hang 
and hesitate, but the gallant fellows “ put 
their backs in it” and as she gathers way 
and clears the worst of the broken water on 
the beach, she speeds on through masses of 
green water that tumble on board burying 
for the moment men and boat, but only for 
the moment ; the lifeboat shakes herself free, 
discharges the water shipped, and again 
struggles forward to her goal. The light of 
dawn is yet faint, and the smother of driving 
spray and drift is so great that had not the 
coxswain taken the bearings of the wreck 
before the flare was quenched they might 
have searched for hours for the wreck. At 
last, amidst the hurly-burly, a faint shout is 
heard and answered, and amidst the ghastly 
ghostly white of the tumbling leaping foam 
on the reef is seen the black mass of the 
wreck. Her main topmast is gone, and groan- 
ing and creaking like a living thing in 
torture, the wind shrieking and howling 
through her remaining rigging, she grinds 
and thumps on the black jagged teeth of 
rock that are tearing her to pieces. The whole 
sea between the lifeboat and the wreck is a 
snarl of broken timber and ropes, the wreck- 
age of the vessel. The lifeboat waits a 
chance, and then backs in; the grapple is 
thrown and holds ; part of the crew in with 
their oars, the remainder, as the mad rush of 


waters swirling round the bow and stern of 
the wreck strive in their recoil to dash the 
boat against her, pull for their lives and keep 
her out. The shipwrecked crew make a rush 
for the boat as she hauls in. The foremast, 
sorely tried, goes by the board with a crash, 
and the flying, whirling ropes sweep overboard 
two of the crew and hurl them into the 
seething water. But the lifeboat-men are 
ready and prompt: by a sharp sheer they 
avoid, by an apparent miracle, the falling 
foremast and its gear, then dart on one man 
and drag him on board, and as the second, 
blindly struggling, goes down to his death, an 
iron grip seizes him by the hair and swings 
him back to safety. Then fending off the 
tangle of timber and hemp churning in 
this devil’s caldron, they haul into the wreck 
once again and succeed in rescuing the 
remainder of the crew, and sheer off, as with 
crack and wrench the wreck lifts and then 
melts away as it were into a confusion of 
black ugly timbers, planking, knees, doors, 
and spars, in the white yeast and froth 
around them. 

One of the men is nearly spent, and but 
for the rum, carried in the lifeboat for the 
purpose, the chances are that he would have 
been a dead man before the beach was 
reached, Then away they go, rescuers and 
rescued, for the shore, where they are eagerly 
waited for by a crowd, in which the anxious 
faces of the wives and daughters and sisters 
of the gallant crew are conspicuous, and the 
cheer which breaks forth and rings out again 
and again as the boat is sighted on its return, 
brings a light into the pale faces—pale 
indeed in the early dawn—that have waited 
patiently for the return in safety of their 
bread-winners. Alas, sometimes they wait 
in vain. 

The boat is beached, willing hands helping ; 
the rescued men are taken to the Sailors’ 
Home, where every comfort awaits them. 
The carriage is brought down again, the fore 
carriage is disconnected and the end of the 
keelway rested on the ground, thus forming 
an inclined plane up which the boat is easily 
drawn. The forecarriage replaced, the horses 
are again harnessed and the boat drawn back 
to its shed followed by a cheering crowd. 

The determination of the crews of the life- 
boats, the number of attempts that they will 
make at a rescue, never losing pluck until 
all chance is gone, may perhaps be better 
realised by the perusal of some reports of 
lifeboat services taken from the Lifeboat 
Journal. 

“ Holyhead.—On the morning of the 30th 
March, 1883, it was reported that a barque 
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TESTING SELF-RIGHTING BOATS AT INSTITUTION'S YARD. 
From a Drawing by C. J. STaniLanp, R.1. 


was ashore on Cymeran Beach with all hands 
in the fore rigging, the vessel having sunk 
and her mainmast having been carried away 
during a heavy 8.S.W. gale. The Rhosneigir 
lifeboat went to her assistance but being 
disabled by the breaking of several rowing 
crutches, was compelled to return to the shore, 
one of the boat’s crew being washed overboard 
by a heavy sea and rescued with some diffi- 
culty. The Holyhead lifeboat was then 
launched, and at about 11 o’clock was taken in 
tow by the ss. George Elliott to the N.W. of the 
South Stack. Here the lifeboat was cast off, 
and proceeded under canvas until about 

2.30, when she fell in with the steam-tug 
Challenger, by which she was towed in the 
direction of the stranded vessel. Owing, 
however, to the heavy sea, the tug could not 
go within a mile of the wreck, and the life- 
boat, being obliged to continue her course 
under oars, made three fruitless attempts to 
reach the wreck owing to the broken water 
and the heavy surf. As the wind was rising 
and there was no place to beach the boat she 


was obliged to return to Holyhead. Other 
unsuccessful attempts to reach the vessel 
were subsequently made by the Rhosneigir 
lifeboat, but they failed, and endeavours to 
rescue the crew by means of the rocket 
apparatus also failed. 

* As the Rhosneigir men were reported to 
be exhausted by their exertions, it was sug- 
gested that the Holyhead crew should proceed 
to Rhosneigir and try to get to the vessel in 
that lifeboat. An application was accordingly 
made to the railway authorities for a special 
engine, which was at once granted, and the 
Holyhead crew were thus conveyed to the spot 
nearest to the wreck. 1t was now quite dark, 
and the men had scarcely any knowledge of 
the position of hidden rocks on that coast, but 
they nevertheless gallantly took out the 
boat and succeeded in reaching the wrecked 
vessel and in rescuing the twenty men who 
were on board.” 

To show the difficulties in connection with 
the transportation of lifeboats, the following 
report will be interesting : 
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«On Sunday, the 25th of November, intel- 
ligence was received at Eastbourne that a 
large foreign barque was riding at her 
anchors off Beachy Head lighthouse in avery 
dangerous position, with a signal of distress 
(lying. With as little delay as possible the 
crew of the William and Mary lifeboat was 
mustered and the boat, mounted on its 
transporting carriage, started for Birling Gap, 
drawn by seven horses. The route taken 
was through Meads, where three additional 
horses were procured, and with this extra 





the boat was by great exertions got safely 
down to the beach, and was launched at 1.15. 
The wind was blowing a gale from the 8.8. W. 
and a tremendous sea was rolling in. At 
about two o'clock, after a very hard struggle 
against the head sea, the midship oars being 
double banked, the vessel was reached; she 
was then opposite the Gap, about a mile from 
shore, labouring heavily in the seas with two 
anchors down, sails torn, and spars carried 
away. 

“ A storm of rain then came on, and the 


TAKING CREW OFF J1B-BOOM,. 


From a Drawing by C. J. Stasitaysp, RI. 


power she speedily mounted the hill, and 
crossed the downs to Birling Gap, a distance 
altogether of five miles. There the boat was 
obliged to be taken off her carriage, as the 
Gap had to be widened to admit even of the 
passage of the boat, and the incline was very 
sharp. The lower part of the Gap had been 
washed away by the sea, but this difficulty 
was overcome by using some long pieces of 
timber which were fortunately on the spot. 
Under the superintendence of the coxswain 


vessel and lifeboat were hidden from the 
view of the spectators who lined the cliffs. 
After a period of suspense the lifeboat was 
seen making for the shore, and in gallant 
style she took the beach almost close to the 
spot from whence she had started, and landed 
the rescued crew of eleven men. The lifeboat 
had anchored as close as possible to the vessel 
and the crew were then hauled into her. 
“The poor fellows—who were in a very ex- 
hausted state, one of them having sustained 
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a fracture of the ribs—were taken to the 
coastguard station, where they received every 
attention from the chief officer and the coast- 
guardsmen. The lifeboat was got up the 
Gap with considerable difficulty, and arrived 
back at her station about 7.30. The dis- 
tressed vessel was the barque New Brunswick 
of Brevig, 480 tons, bound from Quebec to 
West Hartlepool with a cargo of deals. 
Subsequently, on the weather moderating, 
the ship and cargo were taken safely to New- 
haven by the tug and lifeboat from there.” 
To show the way in which the lifeboat- 
men rescue a crew when the boat is unable, 
owing to heavy seas, to run alongside the 
wreck, the following report is quoted : 
“Holy Island, Northumberland. — The 
ketch, Mary T'weedlie, of Berwick, was seen 
running before the wind under bare poles at 
3 p.m. on the 6th March, 1883, during a 
fearful gale of wind from N. to N.E. anda 
very heavy sea, the whole bar and the sea as 
far as the eye could reach being one mass of 
broken water. The No. 1 lifeboat, Grace 
Darling, was launched and was more than 
three hours in reaching the vessel. The 
crew pulled bravely until almost exhausted, 
but every time they seemed to be near enough 
to throw a line on board a huge wave washed 
them about a hundred yards astern. This 
was repeated ten or twelve times before the 
lifeboat-men were able to get a rope fast to 
the vessel, after which they took two men 


into the boat by means of the life buoy in a 
very exhausted and benumbed condition; one 
of the crew had received a blow on the head 
from a falling spar at about twelve o'clock 
and had died soon afterwards.” 

The drawing, p. $41, represents the life 
boat, having got under the lee of a wreck, 
keeping out under her jib-boom, and the crew 
dropping one by one down a rope into the 
arms of the lifeboat-men. 

The National Lifeboat Institution has up 
to date 267 of these self-righting boats dis- 
tributed at their stations round the coast. 
The Institution has at Poplar, Limehouse, 
London, a store yard. It comprises sheds 
for stowage of lifeboats and their carriages, 
ample store-rooms, an office for the store- 
keeper in charge, and two cottages for the 
chief and senior assistant riggers. The yard 
opens on to the banks of the Limehouse Cut 
Canal, and on the bank is a large crane used 
to hoist boats in and out of the canal. 

Every lifeboat before it leaves the yard is 
tested in the canal as to its stability, self- 
righting, and other qualities (see illustration 
p. 340); by means of a rope attached to the 
crane she is hauled over on her beam ends 
and upset, when she rights herself. She is 
also tested. as to stability by means of a 
number of weights and men standing on her 
gunwale so as to bring her down to the 
water’s edge. 

C. J. STANILAND, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ULM. 


SJHEN the art-loving tourist 
desirous of transporting 
himself into the realm of 
feeling evoked by medieval 
monuments visits Germany, 
he invariably sets forth for 
Niirnberg, oblivious or 
unconscious of the fact that 
there are yet other towns in the empire in 
which the craftsmanship of the middle ages 
can also be studied. Some of these can even 
boast that they surpass this wondrous Gothic 
city in a superior development of a special 
artistic branch. This is notably the case with 
Ulm, which, in respect of wood-carving, may 
claim to stand first in all Germany. Yet to 
how many persons who are well acquainted 
with Adam Krafft and Peter Vischer, are the 
names of the Syrlins, father and son, “familiar 
as household words”? The mention of Ulm 
is far more likely to recall the incident of 
General Mack’s inglorious capitulation, an 
act of cowardice that has made the surrender 
of the city a by-word for mockery. Lying 
somewhat aside of the tourist beat, this 
ancient, now rather sleepy, Imperial town 
is rarely visited by the traveller. Once, 
however, it was of the greatest commercial 
importance, and the proverb went :—‘ Ulmer 
Geld Regiert die Welt” (Ulm’s money rules 
the world). 

Situated in a wide, fertile plain upon the 
Danube, like all places along that river it 
shows evidences of Roman civilisation. In 
chronicles of the ninth century it is men- 
tioned as a villa regia, and the origin of its 
name is explained as V.L.M., i.e. quintae 
legionis mensio. Like all small medieval 
republics, Ulm was pugnacious, and carried 
on feuds with its neighbours, whence the 
citizens learnt endurance and resistance, a 
circumstance which may account for the 
singularly virile expression stamped on the 


art productions of this period, rather in con- 
trast with the soft sentimentalism that made 
the Swabian school of poetry some centuries 
later a butt for that mocking will-o’-the-wisp 
of genius, Heinrich Heine. At no time 
rigidly in the power of the clergy, Ulm was 
one of the first cities openly to join the 
reformed cause, and there exists in the 
British Museum a quaint document in which 
the decision of the corporation to join the 
new doctrine is made known to the citizens. 
This circumstance exerted immense import- 
ance in Ulm’s artistic life, and in no town 
can be more graphically learnt what possi- 
bilities and probabilities of humanistic and 
artistic development lay in the higher 
Humanism which culled the choicest fruits 
from all modes of thought, and which, attain- 
ing its bloom in the Italian Renaissance, was 
also being striven after by the Gothic move- 
ment, and would, but for Luther, have 
achieved its aim. 

The outer aspect of Ulm is not specially 
impressive. The streets are narrow and not 
always picturesque, the brick of which its 
ancient, tall, gabled houses are built is rather 
grey in tone, and gives the city a sombre 
look. Nor does it seem specially prosperous. 
The introduction of machinery has interfered 
with its ancient trade of spinning, and of all 
its former specialties it only retains that in 
carved wooden pipe-heads of the huge type 
familiar in representations of the typical 
German, and known as “ Ulm-heads.” 

Built in a kind of oval, the cathedral, the 
pride and glory of the town, rears its head 
high up from its midst. This edifice takes 
rank among the six finest Gothic minsters of 
Germany, and is, after Cologne, the largest. 
Originally three- now five-aisled, it is built 
without transepts or side chapels, with that 
simplicity of design which has peculiarly 
favoured its conversion into a Protestant 
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place of worship. Begun in 1737, it was 
reared by the guild of Freemasons who here 
carried out to its fullest development their 
peculiar geometrical system, founding the 
entire edifice upon a fundamental number, 
which, in this case was 10 with a mystic 
combination of 3. Thus there are ten pointed 
arches in the nave, ten windows in the five- 
sided apse, the tower, if it had been finished, 
would have been five times as high as it was 
broad, and so forth. Arithmetical proportion 
pervades all the architectural details, while 
again and again recurs the monogram of the 
lodge, A. T., signifying Z'wdelu edificata. 
The building, originally, after the fashion of 
many Gothic churches, blocked up by small 
houses, has now been freed from these (with 
the one exception of the sacristan’s dwelling, 
which clings like a swallow’s nest to the 
side of the main porch), and can be seen in 
its entirety from the lime-planted square 
wherein it stands. Its exterior, from the 
fact that it was never finished, is not specially 
impressive, and excepting always the western 
facade, looks heavy ; an appearance enhanced 
by the fact that the long plain walls of the 
building are of nude brick which has never 
yet received its destined coating of stone. 
All the more, therefore, does the colossal 
tower with its rich decorative work con- 
trast with the main pile. The whole building 
is now undergoing careful restoration, and it 
is hoped, if funds are forthcoming, that it, 
too, like Cologne, will be completed under 
the egis of the German Empire. 

From its commencement it enjoyed the 
distinction, of which the Ulmers are justly 
proud, of being one of the few cathedrals 
erected at the expense of the citizens only, 
without aid from abroad, papal indulgences, 
or remission of taxes. That the tower re- 
mained incomplete was not so much from 
lack of funds, as that, in 1492, the two piers 
that supported it showed signs of giving way, 
so that it was not judged safe to rear it 
higher. The names of the master-masons, 
in accordance with the rules of the guild, are 
not always preserved. One, however, was 
certainly Ulrich von Ensingen, whose crest 
and bust are to be seen within the tower 
and who afterwards worked on Milan Cathe- 
dral. Five entrances give admission into 
the church. As usual the chief portal is the 
most beautiful. It is somewhat peculiar in 
treatment, being inclosed, as at Noyon, in a 
narthex, which is supported without by two 
tall elegant pillars that lead to the two 
main doors of the porch. These pillars are 
intended to symbolise the brazen pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, placed by Solomon before 


One of them bears the figure of 
the naked Christ, showing to all who enter 
here the wounds He has endured for their 


his temple. 


sakes and salvation. There is a freedom 
of treatment in this ‘statue, a search after 
dramatic effect, a correctness of body pro- 
portions, a fullness in the flesh handling, 
at that time too frequently a spare present- 
ment of muscle, all pointing to an artist who 
must have seen Diirer’s pictures, and have 
lived in an age when sculpture was liberat- 
ing herself from architecture, and statues came 
to exist for their own sake. Unlike its neigh- 
bours it is hewn free in the stone, and was 
evidently modelled and blocked out elsewhere, 
Critics venture to think that we may here 
have another work from the hand of the 
younger Syrlin, but there is no positive evi- 
dence to be gained on the subject. 

Flush with the main wall of the church 
uprises the tower, an elegant mass of late 
decorated Gothic, in which is carried out to 
greater completeness the idea developed by 
Master Erwin, at Strasbourg, of pilaster 
strips before the deeper lying windows, thus 
effectuating in the tower the idea started by 
the porch. In this tower, which is easily 
ascended and which commands an extensive 
view of the surrounding plains and the dis- 
tant Swabian Alps, hang a large number of 
bells, all bearing names indicative of their 
purpose. Some have long been silent, among 
them one named the “ Wine Bell” once rung 
nightly at ten o'clock for tho purpose of 
fetching the male population home from the 
tavern. On the top is a quaint Latin in- 
scription commemorating the foolhardiness 
of the Emperor Maximilian, a lover, it would 
seem, of foolhardy deeds—for Innsbruck hasa 
cognate tale to tell—who, ascending this tower, 
in 1492, leaped upon the parapet, and balane- 
ing himself on one leg, swung round the other 
in mid-air; a truly royal form of recreation. 
In thetower, too, is kept a typical “ Ulm-head,” 
the largest tobacco-pipe probably ever made, 
excepting always Her Majesty’s in St. 
Katherine’s Docks. Tradition telleth that a 
student from Tiibingen once smoked it empty 
after a steady pull of nine hours. Tradition 
telleth not how the student felt afterwards. On 
the roof of the nave sits the image of a huge 
sparrow, known as the “ Ulmer-Spatz,” a figure 
that has sat here from time immemorial as a 
memento to the Ulmers of the stupidity of 
their forbears, who needed a bird to show 
them that a beam carried crosswise could not 
enter into a narrow gate. 

Of the doors that conduct into the church 
the richest in point of decoration are those 
in the chief portal, with their niches for 
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EXTERIOR OF CATHEDRAL, ULM. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


statues, destroyed by the Protestant icono- 
clasts, their clustered pillars, their storied 
tympanums. But the quaintest and most 
fanciful is the south door, that is decorated 
with a most original device, namely a tree 
carved in stone with its branches bent and 
lopped to form the arch. But all the doors 
are equally rich in symbolic carving and of 


great interest in respect to the light they 
throw on the costume and armour of the 
period. Gothic grotesque together with 
deeper meaning is blended in that curious 
mode possible only to the Gothic mind. This 
is specially notable in the carving that repre- 
sents the revolt of the angels, a fine digni- 
fied conception, in which is introduced the 
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involuntarily comic element, the Almighty 
sweeping away the rebellious angels with 
a schoolmaster’s birch-rod. The birth of 
Christ is not represented as usual in a 
manger, but is a free and rather profane 
conception of a common burgher child-bed 
room. The artist here allowed himself much 
license. Thus the ox and the ass are intro- 
duced, but only to hold in their mouths the 
curtains of the bed, in which Mary lies com- 
fortably ensconced, while Joseph is bearing 
across the chamber a basket of baby linen. 
Another door bears in its tympanum a repre- 
sentation of the Passion, yet another of the 
last Judgment. Here Christ is depicted, 
drawn sword in hand, sitting upon the rain- 
bow, a conception evidently borrowed from 
the defunct northern gods. As in all medi- 
zval churches one door is decorated with 
the parable of the wise and foolish virgins. 
It was used for marriage parties, and was 
always known as the bride’s door. A little 
street opposite the cathedral is still called 
Bride Lane. On all the doors, as everywhere 
inside and out of the cathedral, the use of 
plant ornamentation is predominant, and very 
elegantly and gracefully is it introduced. 

The first aspect of the interior is impres- 
sive from its rhythmic dignity, and, notwith- 
standing its heavy style of building, it pro- 
duces an effect of lightness and upstriving. 
Equally instantaneously, however, the eye 
is unfortunately impressed with the jejune 
and uglifying character German Protest- 
antism always stamps upon its places of 
worship. Not only is its expression cold 
beyond words, but it seems so totally lacking 
in sense of harmony with the beauties that 
surround it, that the needful accessories 
of congregational worship are disposed in 
such a manner as positively to offend the 
eye, rudely breaking across symmetrical lines 
and disposed at luckless hap-hazard, with an 
indifference that savours of scornful disregard 
of beauty. The same unpleasant fact is 
observable at Niirnberg, and everywhere 
else in Germany, where Catholic buildings 
have been turned to Protestant use, so 
different from our English plan, where the 
newer worship has been grafted gently upon 
the older. 

Entering by the main portal we come into 
a species of atrium, paved with red and white 
stones of Gothic design, while in the centre 
is a field representing the chief symbols of 
Gothic architecture, such as a tetragram, a 
pentagon, octagon, &c. Above this, ina gallery, 
stands the organ, an eyesore to the vision but 
a glory to the ear, being one among the many 
fine organs of the Continent. Three steps 
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lead up to the nave, whose dignified sim- 
plicity is striking and impressive. It is 
formed by twelve clustered columns bearing 
lancet pier-arches. There is no triforium, 
Of the rich painted glass that once filled the 
windows only the apse retains its treasure, 
and hence a keener illumination penetrates 
into the building than was intended by its 
architects. Once, too, the interior was en- 
tirely painted in polychrome. Great atten- 
tion should be given to the consoles of the 
main pillars of the nave, which are among 
the chefs d euvre of German stone carving, 
with their rich fantastic compositions, all 
different in design, now shields and crests, 
now real and imaginary animals, now flowers 
and fruit. On these, no doubt, before the 
image destruction of 1532, stood statues, and 
doubtless too they were surmounted by cano- 
pies, probably of equal beauty. Opposite the 
pulpit they form two shields, one bearing the 
crest of the town, the other the oft-repeated 
monogram A.T. In the sixth column on the 
right a carved stone commemorates the foun- 
dation of the cathedral. It is a high relief 
representing a knight and his lady, possibly 
the original founders, between whom kneels 
a mason bent under the weight of the build- 
ing he carries on his shoulder. A quaint 
old German inscription is cut beneath. It is 
worthy of notice that in this model the 
church has three towers, the citizens having 
planned thus to erect the pile, in the hope of 
elevating their cathedral to episcopal rank. 
The pulpit is the chief ornament of the nave. 
It was carved by Engelberger of Augsburg 
and five apprentices, and is a mass of the 
most delicate flower ornamentation, some of 
which, unhappily, has been sawn off, an old 
woman in mistaken zeal having left by 
will a piece of cloth to drape the pulpit. The 
canopy of limewood is one of the master- 
pieces of Syrlin the younger, a work of rich 
interlaced decorative carving of the highest 
beauty, and of great originality of design 
and treatment. To the Syrlins, too, the font is 
often attributed, a noble stone structure rest- 
ing upon four lions, and surrounded by the 
busts of the eight Old Testament prophets. 
There is, however, a want of free handling in 
the plastic treatment that belies the popular 
attribution. The aisles are in no respect 
remarkable, but there are many curious 
crests of old Ulm families attached to the 
pillars worthy of study by the lovers of 
heraldry. 

It is in the choir, however, that the glories 
of the place are concentrated. Raised a step 
above the nave, there stands in its centre 
what was once the choir altar, with a carved 
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shrine, forming a portion of the choir stalls, 
on whose reverse side, é.e. the side turned 
towards the eastern apse, is the richly carved 
bishop's chair, of which I shall speak anon, 
and of which we reproduce an engraving. 
At the end of the choir stands the high 
altar, bearing a somewhat clumsy tryptich of 
woodwork, whose wings are formed by ex- 
cellent paintings from the hand of Martin 
Schaffner. From the brush of this same 
master is a vigorous portrait of the Burgo- 
master, Eitel Besser, which decorates the 
Besser chapel, and is a picture worthy to 
take rank beside the famous portrait of 
Burgomaster Holzchuber of Niirnberg, by 
Albert Diirer. In the sacristy stands a 
now discarded altar, far finer than the above, 
with an angular but pathetic representation 
of the Crucifixion in the centre panel, and 
fine paintings of the Passion on the doors. 

The choir, as I said before, still retains its 
ancient jewelled windows. Two are especially 
fine, those presented in their day by the 
Municipality, and by the Drapers’ Guild, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
latter window has the favourite device of a 
genealogical tree of the seed of Jesse, and 
is signed by its artist, Hans Wild. It is 
supposed that this is the same man who 
designed the glorious windows of the Niirn- 
berg Lorenz Kirche, and that he was a native 
of Ulm ; for Ulm in former days was known 
for its good glass painting, special schools 
existing for the cultivation of that lost art. 
At San Pietro, in Bologna, are shown to this 
day windows that were made for this church 
in Ulm. 

On the left-hand side of the choir stands 
the Sacrament-house, or ciborium, which it is 
peculiar to German churches—or sometimes 
to the cognate Belgian of the same date— 
to have separated from the high altar, 
traditionally the spot in which the conse- 
crated wafer was reserved. On these Sacra- 
ment-houses much loving labour was always 
expended. Those of Niirnberg and Ulm 
are the most elaborate works of their kind in 
stone. In sizeand height the canopy at Ulm 
exceeds that of Adam Krafft’s masterpiece ; 
in beauty it runs it very close. It owes its 
erection to the piety of an ancient dame, 
who dying, left two hundred guilders with a 
certain linen-weaver, directing that with this 
sum a Sacrament-house should be built to 
her memory. Now the linen-weaver “ bold ” 
was a sharp old party. He had no intention 
of defrauding Holy Church, yet it seemed to 
him this was a wanton waste of money that 
could be turned to more profitable account. 
Hence he traded in linen with the money 


until he had so turned it over that, out of 
the interest of the capital, he was able to 
carry out the testator’s wish. It is a favourite 
contention that our commercial morality is 
lower than that of our medieval forbears. 
This story would point to another conclusion. 
But perchance this story is not true. Let 
us hope so. It occurred so long ago. Any- 
way, what does seem pretty certain is that, in 
1469, the elder Syrlin was intrusted with the 
commission of erecting a ciborium, almost 
thirty years, therefore, before Krafft began 
to work at his chef d' euvre. 

The main idea of the composition of this 
Gothic pinnacle of filigree stone-work, is 
that of a winding staircase, ending at the 
height of ninety feet in a richly-decorated 
crocket. The whole treatment is so delicate 
that it seems difficult to grasp the fact that 
the material out of which this piece of lace- 
like fret-work is hewn is no other than 
common stone. If stone could be cast like 
bronze, we fancy it would look thus. Two 
flights of four steps conduct to the ciborium 
proper, which stands on a square gilt base, 
richly wrought and decorated. The supports 
of the stairs are formed by caryatides of the 
saints, St. Sebastian and St. Christopher 
carrying the infant Jesus on his shoulders. 
There are also eight excellently-preserved 
statues of Popes, Bishops and Abbots form- 
ing the banisters. On the side of the stair 
that comes nearest the sacred shrine, are 
carved an array of fantastic wild beasts, that 
seem set there to guard the holy treasure. 
Much weird humour and originality is dis- 
played in the treatment of this farrago of 
dragons, lions, dogs, bears, angels and monks. 
The same mystical numerical arrangement 
that permeates the entire pile, finds expression 
in the Sacrament-house also. Thus, it begins 
with a square, changes into an octagon, 
resumes the square, and ends in a cross- 
shaped finial. Not far from this spot is the 
chapel of the Neidhert family, the sharp 
linen-weaver above referred to. 

But it is time I spoke of the glory of 
Ulm, its cathedral stalls, which are disposed 
on each side of the choir, before it curves 
into an apse. They display a wealth of 
luxuriant figure, flower and geometrical 
decoration that makes them difficult to 
describe. While so rich, however, no sense 
of overlading is ever for one moment pro- 
duced. Indeed, so well is the decoration 
proportioned to the main idea, that at a 
first hurried glance it almost seems that we 
have to do with pure simplicity here. Two 
rows of sculptured busts decorate the wall 
backs of the seats, while one row adorns the 





FOUNTAIN FISHBOX. 
From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. 


doorways of the seats themselves—heads of 
saints, prophets, apostles, Biblical heroes, 
sages, holy widows, virgins and wives. The 
catholic breadth of spirit exercised in their 
selection, points to the true Humanism not 
only of the artist who designed, but of the 
Municipality and town that ordered this work 
to be done, of the priests that chanted the 
mass in this spot, and of the worshippers 


who came to look and pray. 
stalls must have been a liberal education in 


These choir 
themselves. The first row of heads, both the 
largest and most prominent, those in the 
doorways, are the images of enlightened 
heathens. Then follow the men who inspired 
the elder Scriptures, then those who bore 
testimony to the Christian faith. On the 
north side are the men, on the south the 
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women. The upper series commences at the 
choir steps with a signed and dated (1469) 
bust of the artist, the elder Syrlin. He is 
crowned with a laurel wreath, and regards 
with the happy pride of the true artist his 
finished labour. Next to him follow the 
seven great heathen sages, each with an 
appropriate motto culled from his works. 
This is their order, and both order and 
selection are noteworthy of the medieval 
liberality of mind :—Secundus, Quintilian, 
Seneca, Ptolemy of Pélusium, Terence 
Publius, Cicero and Pythagoras, the latter 
wearing a curious hat of the style in fashion 
in the sculptor’s day. Indeed, all are clad in 
the quaint local dress of the period, and are 
very likely portraits of worthy burghers. On 
the right side are the women, the place of 
honour again being given to the heathen. 
The first woman, however, who is opposite to 
the master sculptor is his wife. 
head is a slab bearing a long Sibylline poem 
in debased Latin, placed in the mouth of the 
Sibylla Eritria. It is twenty-five lines long, 
and the first letter of each line forms these 
five words : 


“ Jesus Cristos Theu ijos soter.” 


The master’s wife is followed by the Sibyls, 
Delphica, Libica, Tiburtina, Ellespontica, 
Cumana, Commeria and Frigia. Their 
mottoes are selected and adapted from that 
last Eclogue of Virgil’s, that adumbration of 
Augustus, which the word-torturing gram- 
marian schools of the early middle-ages had 
twisted into a prophecy of the coming of 
Christ. Among the holy men figure of course 
David, Solomon, Moses and Job ; among 
the women, Miriam, Deborah and Hannah. 
Christian saints and martyrs fill the last row, 
bearing their appropriate emblems. The 
sculptures are all in the natural colours of 
the dark wood, though there are remains of 
blue and gold colour on the canopies, in- 
dicating that these were formerly painted. 
On the underneath side of the miserere seats, 
fantasy has, as usual, run riot. In the artistic 
treatment of those brackets much iicense was 
clearly always allowed. Those at Ulm are 
full of now sly, now broad hits at the clergy, 
at their corruption, their lethargy and in- 
dolence. Male and female figures are seen 
in lascivious attitudes, animals mock the 
ways of men. One of the best is a monk, 
who grasps and drains a bottle, which he 
clasps eagerly in both his hands. Fantastic 
heads and animals also form the arms that 
divide the seilettes one from the other. 
Throughout the whole work of art the 
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treatment is masterly, unmannered, and free 
from the hardness of style, angularity, or 
attenuation of limb that was a feature of the 
sculpture of the time. They are both more 
graceful and freer than was common in con- 
temporary painting. The busts grow easily 
from out the carved wall of decoration, 
and show now a characteristic seriousness, 
now a prophetic sternness, now a youthful 
loveliness and grace, evincing that their cre- 
ator had command over expression and play 
of feature. The arabesques interspersed 
throughout the entire design are delicate and 
tasteful, rich but not overladen, and of an 
infinite variety of imagination, that never 
repeats itself in one single instance. Though 
much intertwined and interwoven, they 
induce no sense of painful elaboration 
of idea, of artificial creation; they are 
characterised by a spontaneity that makes 
them ever fresh and new, so that they leave 
the same impression on the mind that is 
produced by a fine piece of classic sculpture, 
an impression not always evoked by the more 
uneasy middle-age fantasy. There is a truth, 
life, beauty and harmony permeating these 
figures which surround the rather stern 
church with the everlasting cheerfulness of 
genius. 

Where all is so excellent it is almost in- 
vidious to speak of what is best, but perhaps 
the most perfect of these seats is that known 
as the Bishop’s Seat, behind the choir altar, 
and facing the strong painting of the Last 
Supper, by Schaffner. Here the arabesques 
are of rare beauty. The sculpture depicts 
Christ as the Judge bearing His sword, while 
below in the tympanum are the busts of six 
saints, and on the desk are carved the Sibyls 
Sarina and Eritria. 

Little is known concerning the history of 
the great artists whose wood carvings are 
the gems of Ulm. The elder is entered in 
the town books as a carpenter. It is related 
that when he had ended these stalls he shook 
the dust of his native city from off his feet 
in discontent that the Municipality refused 
to pay him that which they had promised in 
return for his labour, and going to Vienna, 
died there in great misery. Of the younger 
it is told that after completing the glorious 
stalls that are to this day the pride of the 
ancient Cistercian monastery of the little 
village of Blaubeuren, the monks, his work 
ended, put out his eyes, in order that never 
again should he be able to make anything 
equal to them. This latter story let us hope 
is ben trovato. Neither are to the credit of 
our medieval predecessors. 

A most energetic and excellent society for 
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the study of the art and archeology of Ulm 
and Upper Swabia, that has its,seat at Ulm, 
has preserved many memorials of the past 
from destruction and decay. To these belong 
the oldest piece of wood carving in the city, 
a life-sized Christ riding into Jerusalem on 
an ass, and bearing a palm branch in His 
hand. It was formerly used in the Palm 
Sunday procession, and is either the work 
of the elder Syrlin or proceeds from his 
school. Christ is a grave and dignified 
figure, very statuesque in pose and treat- 
ment. He holds His head well upright, His 
earnest oval-shaped face looks out straight 
before Him, His beard is full, His hair curly. 
The hands and naked feet are rather thin, 
but right in their proportions. The folds of 
His garment are treated in large full lines, 
and well arranged in mass, in contrast to 
the later and more angular style of dealing 
with drapery, as though made of crumpled 
paper. At the society’s rooms also is pre- 
served a large brass vessel known as 
Keppler’s kettle. The astronomer it would 
seem lived for some long while at Ulm after 
the death of his first wife, and having a 
large family and small means, had to concern 
himself much about household affairs. There 
was some dispute in the Town Council 
regarding petty weights and measures, and 
Keppler was applied to to make a vessel 
that should measure them all. The kettle 
preserved is the visible result, but the actual 
result is yet wider. The attention he had to 
bestow upon little things with regard to it 
and his housekeeping, led to his arriving at 
a mathematical conclusion, which some time 
later assisted Leibnitz to the discovery of the 
differential caleulus. A few pictures are 
also preserved by the society, but in pictures 
Ulm is not rich, though it produced Martin 
Schon, also called Schéngauer, Zeitblom and 
Schaffner. 

The Guildhall of the town is an old pile 
that still retains its picturesque exterior 
though its interior has been much pulled 
about. It is of Gothic design, and bears the 
date 1370. Formerly its exterior was covered 
with frescoes of which traces still remain, 
showing the story of the Prodigal Son, for 
no quite obvious reason a favourite fresco 
for Guildhalls. Notable are the five fine 
Gothic windows that give upon the Council 
Chamber, the steep five storied gabled roof, 
and the graceful frieze that forms the string 
line of the first story. A curious old clock, 
with astronomical symbols still marks the 
time, which doubtless ambles gently at Ulm. 
The building stands at the corner of a street, 
and is so disposed that three of its sides are 
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quite free. The main front gives upon the 
chief square of Ulm, where stands another 
of its glories, the fountain known by the 
citizens as the Fischkasten (Fish-box), why 
does not appear. Out of the centre of a 
wide simple basin rises a three-sided sand- 
stone obelisk, bearing on each of its faces 
the statue of a knight. It was once gilt, 
but all trace of that has now vanished. 
Above the head of each knight is a canopy, 
after which the obelisk ends in a gently 
twisted crocket, decorated with flowers and 
leaves ; a most original design. The water 
spouts forth from the mouth of three masks 
placed below the figures of the knights, who, 
it is supposed, represent one family, a father 
and two sons. The elder shows on his shield 
the Imperial Eagle, those of the younger are 
empty. The monument bears the inscription 
“J. Syrlin, 1482,” thus putting its author- 
ship beyond question. Less certain is the 
authorship of Ulm’s second beautiful foun- 
tain, that salient feature of medieval out- 
door life and architecture, but connoisseurs 
believe that, because of its beauty, one of the 
Syrlins must also have made it. It stands in 
the square called Weinhof, and represents a 
colossal St. Christopher in sandstone. It is, 
however, supposed by those who should know, 
that this statue was not originally designed 
to stand in this spot, where certainly now it 
is not quite as well placed as it might be, 
being too high, and poised upon an unsuit- 
able Renaissance pedestal. They think it 
must have been destined for the cathedral. 
Formerly statues of St. Christopher often 
stood in the porches of churches, indeed it 
was colloquially said that persons would 
only die on the day when they had not seen 
St. Christopher, 7.e. had not gone to church, 
showing that people went to church more 
frequently in those days, when the church was 
club, council-chamber, and meeting house. 
The date of this statue must be somewhere 
about the end of the fifteenth century. It 
is very perfect in preservation though rather 
dirty. Its modelling is vigorous and full of 
truth. The tall, powerful giant is seen as he 
is stepping carefully through the water, 
feeling his ground with the tree trunk that 
serves him as a staff. His flowing hair 
mingles with his thick black beard, and 
leaves little to be seen of his face, yet enough 
to show that its expression is full of tender 
care, as he turns to look at the little child 
perched upon his shoulder, the child that 
from its size should be so light, and which 
nevertheless is so heavy, and grows heavier 
with every step he takes. His attitude and 
gaze give the idea that he is just saying to 
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it, “It seems as though I bore the world,” 
and he regards with wonder the frail infant 
who clings to him with his left hand, and 
has his right raised in benediction. St. 
Christopher is clad in a large full cloak 
whose drapery is specially noteworthy. The 
folds are all indicated in the curious angular 
method, yet so true to nature that this 
artificiality in no wise offends the eye. There 
is a life-like naturalness about this statue 
hewn in the stubborn vehicle of common 
stone. , 

Like to all ancient cities Ulm offers 
many quaint peeps and effects to the visitor 


who wanders about its empty streets with 
an eye open to the picturesque. But these 
I cannot and need not indicate. Those who 
follow in my footsteps will find them for 
themselves. But this I do advise the 
traveller, whose road leads him by the 
ancient town, not to whirl past it in the 
train, but to descend and give it a visit of a 
few hours or, better, a few days. He will 
find himself amply rewarded, and if he goes 
away displeased, his eye having received no 
new and lovely impressions, his mind no 
new and suggestive thoughts, well—I am 
sorry for him, and that is all I can say. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 

































































AUNT RACHEL. 


A RUSTIC SENTIMENTAL COMEDY. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ VesG2nspes HAT is a very insolent 
) . young man,” said Aunt 
Rachel, as Reuben threw 
his hurried greeting over 
his shoulder in the dusk. 

“Indeed, aunt,” the 
girl answered, a little 
more boldly than she 
would have dared to speak had the light 
been clearer—* indeed, aunt, you are quite 
mistaken about him, and I don’t understand 
why you should speak of Mr. Gold and his 
uncle as you do.” 

She cared less what Rachel thought or 
said of Reuben’s uncle, though she had always 
had a friendly and admiring friendship for 
the old solitary, than she cared what was 
thought and said of Reuben. But it was 
easier to champion the two together than to 
defend her lover alone. 

“You are a child,” said Aunt Rachel, 
composedly. “What do you know of the 
opposite sex ?”’ 

The question was obviously outside the 
range of the discussion, but it silenced Ruth 
for the moment. The elder woman presumed 
upon her triumph, and continued 

“* Confidence is natural to youth. That is 
an axiom I have frequently heard fall from 
the lips of my dear mistress. As you grow 
older you will grow less positive in your 
opinions, and will be careful to have a solid 
foundation for them. Now I know these 
people, and you do not.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Ruth, in protest, 
“T have known Mr. Gold ever since I could 
walk.” 

“Of which Mr. Gold are we speaking ?” 
demanded Rachel. 








“Tt is true of both of them,” Ruth ans 
wered, “ Neither of them would harm a fly, 
or go a hairsbreadth from the truth for all 
the world. They are the best men I have 
ever known.” 

“Niece Ruth!” said Rachel, stopping 
short in her walk, and bringing Ruth to a 
halt also. “ Upon the only occasion, since 
my return to Heydon Hay, on which I have 
found myself in the society of Mr. Ezra Gold, 
I took you into my confidence with respect 
to him. That is to say, I took you into my 
confidence as much as I have ever taken 
anybody. Mr. Ezra Gold is a mean and 
hypocritical person. Mr. Ezra Gold is a 
person who would not stop at any act of 
baseness or cruelty. Mr. Ezra Gold is a 
villain.” 

All this came from the old maid’s lips with 
a chill and prim precision, which troubled 
her hearer more than any heat or violence 
could have done. But the old man’s face 
and figure were before her with a wonderful 
vivid clearness. The stoop was that of 
fatigue, and yet it had a merciful mild 
courtesy in it too, and the grey face was 
eloquent of goodness. 

“T can’t believe it!’ cried the girl, warmly. 
“Dear aunt, there must have been some 
terrible mistake. I am sure he is a good 
man. You have only to look at him to know 
that he is a good man.” 

“ A whited sepulchre,” said Aunt Rachel, 
walking on again. She had kept her mittened 
hand upon the girl’s arm throughout the 
pause in their walk, and her very touch told 
her that Ruth was wounded and indignant. 
“What I say, I say of my own knowledge. 
He is a deliberate and cruel villain.” 

The girl contained herself and was silent. 
In a little while she began to think with an 
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almost tragic sense of pity of the withered 
and lonely old maid who walked beside her. 
She could pity thus profoundly because she 
could image herself in the like case, and 
though the figure she saw was far from being 
clear, her own terror of it and revolt from it 
told her how terrible it was. If she and 
Reuben should part as her aunt and Ezra 
had parted—if she should ever come to think 
of Reuben as Aunt Rachel thought of Ezra! 
The thought touched her with an arctic sense 
of cold and desolation. She drew away from 
it with an inward shudder, and in that 
instant of realisation she saw the little old 
maid’s personality, really and truly standing 
in the middle of that bleak and frost-bound 
barrenness which she had dreamed as a possi- 
bility for herself. For the first time she saw 
and understood, and anger and bewilderment 
were alike swept away in the warm rush of 
sympathetic pity. 

The road was lonely, and Ruth with both 
eyes brimming over placed her arm about her 
aunt’s neck, and stooping, kissed her on the 
cheek. Two or three of the girl's tears fell 
warmon Rachel's face, and the cld maid started 
away from her with a sudden anger, which 
was less unreasonable than it seemed. She 
had of late years- had an inclination to linger 
in talk about the theme of woman’s trust and 
man’s perfidy. For Ruth and for Ruth only 
she had identified this theory of hers with a 
living man who was known to both, but she 
had never intended herself to be pitied. She 
had never asked for pity in insisting that a 
righteous judgment should be dealt out to 
Ezra Gold. She had cried in Ruth’s presence 
after her meeting with Ezra, but she had 
persuaded herself that her tears resulted 
from nothing more than the shock she felt 
at meeting an old repulsion. And since she 
had got to believe this it followed as a thing 
of course that Ruth ought also to have be- 
lieved it. The girl’s pity wounded her and 
shamed her. 

“Thank you,” she said, in her chillest and 
primmest fashion, as she withdrew from 
Ruth’s embrace. “I am not in want of 
pity.” It was in her mind to tell Ruth to 
beware lest she herself should be in need of 
pity shortly, but she suppressed herself at 
considerable cost, and walked on stiffly and 
uncomfortably upright. 

“T am very sorry, dear,” said Ruth. “I 
did not mean to hurt you.” 

But Rachel was very indignant, and it 
was only as she remembered the purloined 
letter that she consented to be appeased. 
After all, she had taken the girl’s welfare in 
hand, and had interested herself so kindly in 


her niece’s behalf that she could not bear to 
be angry with her. So she permitted a truce 
to be called, and on Ruth’s renewed apologies 
asked graciously that no more should be said 
about the matter. They parted at the green 
door of the garden, and Rachel, walking 
homeward, pondered on one important ques- 
tion. Ought she or ought she not to know 
the contents of the letter? Without knowing 
them how could she know exactly the length 
to which her niece and the intending worker 
of her ruin had already gone together? It 
was necessary to know that, and she slid her 
hand into the bosom of her dress, and held 
the letter there, half resolving to read it on 
her arrival at home. But although, as her 
theft of the letter itself would prove, her 
ideas of honour were quaint, they were 
strong. She had constituted herself Niece 
Ruth’s guardian, and she meant to fulfil all 
her self-imposed duties to the letter, but 
there was one whose rights came before her 
own. The letter should be opened in the 
presence of Ruth’s father, and the two 
authorities should consult together as to 
what might be done. 

She cast about for a safe and unsuspicious 
resting-place for the letter, and at last decided 
upon the tea-caddy. She placed it there, 
locked it up, and by the aid of a chair and a 
table stowed it securely away in the topmost 
corner of a tall cupboard. Then having 
hidden the key in the parlour chimney she 
went to bed and to sleep, profoundly convinced 
that she had adopted the wisest of possible 
courses, and that Niece Ruth would be saved 
in the morning. 

Meantime Aunt Rachel’s antique griefs 
being out of sight for Ruth, were out of 
mind. She had her own affairs to think of, 
and found them at once pressing and delight- 
ful. By this time Reuben would have read 
her note, and would know all it had to tell 
him. When she thought how much it told 
him it seemed daring and strange, and almost 
terrible that she should have written it. 
For it admitted that his letter had made her 
very happy ; she was not quite sure that she 
had not written “‘ very, very happy,” and 
wished it were to write again. But here in 
the solitude of her own chamber she could 
kiss Reuben’s letter, and could rest it against 
her hot cheek in an ecstasy of fluttering 
congratulations. How he looked, how he 
walked, how he talked, how he smiled, how 
he played! How brave, how handsome, how 
altogether noble and good and gifted he was ! 
There was nobody to compare with him in 
Heydon Hay, and the young men of Castle 
Barfield were contemptible by comparison 
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with him. A human sun before whose rays 
other young wonien’s luminaries paled like 
rushlights! She seemed to have loved him 
always, and always to have been sure that 
he loved her, and yet it was wonderful to 
know it, and strange beyond strangeness to 
have told. She fancied him in the act of 
reading her letter, and she kissed his as she 
did so. Did he kiss hers? Was he as glad 
as she was? At these audacious fancies she 
hid herself and blushed. 

Reuben all this while and until a much 
later hour was bewildering himself about the 
curious and old-fashioned missive he had 
discovered between the melodious pages of 
Manzini. Over and over again he searched 
through the volume, though he had already 
turned it leaf by leaf and knew that there 
was no chance of his having overlooked any- 
thing. Almost as often as he turned over 
the leaves of the music book he re-read the 
note he had taken from it. He questioned 
himself as to the possibility of his having 
allowed Ruth’s note to fall, and mentally 
retraced his own fashion of taking up the 
book, and step by step the way in which he 
had carried it home. He was sure that 
nothing could have escaped from its pages 
since he had laid hands upon it, and was 
confronted with a double mystery. How 
had this time-stained epistle found its way 
into the pages, and how had the more modern 
missive he had fully expected to find there 
found its way out of it? 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him which, 
though sufficiently far-fetched, seemed as if 
it might by chance explain the mystery. 
Long and long ago a son of the house of Gold 
had married a daughter of the house of 
Fuller. It was not outside the reasonable 
that Ruth should have had possession of 
this old document, in which a Ruth of that 
far-distant day had accepted a member of 
his own household. She might have chosen 
to answer him by this clear enigma, but a 
sense of solemnity in the phrasing of the 
letter made him hope his guess untrue. 
Desperate mysteries ask naturally for des- 
perate guesses, and Reuben guessed right 
and left, but the mystery remained as des- 
perate as ever. His thoughts so harried him 
that at last, though it was late for Heydon 
Hay, he determined to go at once to Fuller’s 
house, and ask for Ruth. 

He slipped quietly down stairs, and leaving 
the door ajar walked quickly along the 
darkened road, bearing poor Rachel's long- 
lost letter with him; but his journey, as he 
might have expected, ended in blank disap- 
pointment. Fuller's house was dark. He 
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paced slowly home again, refastened the door, 
and went to bed, where he lay and tossed till 
broad dawn, and then reflecting that he 
would catch Ruth at her earliest household 
duties, fell asleep, and lay an hour or two 
beyond his usual time. 

But if Reuben were laggard the innocent 
guardian dragon was early astir. Fuller, in 
his shirt-sleeves and a broad-brimmed straw 
hat, was pottering about his garden with a 
wheelbarrow and a pair of shears. He saw 
her at the open door of the garden, and sang 
out cheerily— 

“ Hello, Miss Blythe! Beest early afoot, 
this mornin’. I’m a lover o’ the mornin’ 
air myself. Theer’s no time to my mind 
when the gardin stuff looks half as well. 
The smell o’ them roses is real lovely.” 

He gave a loud-sounding and hearty sniff, 
and smacked his lips after it. Rachel seemed 
to linger a little at the door. 

“Come in,’ said Fuller. “Come in. 
Theer’s nobody here as bites. Beest come 
to see Ruth? I doubt if her’s about as yet. 
We ode uns bin twice as early risin’ as the 
young uns, nowadaysen. Wait a bit, and 
I'll gi’e her a bit of a chi-hike. Her’ll be 
down in a minute.” 

“No,” said Rachel, “don’t call her. I 
do not wish to see her yet. It will be 
necessary to see her later on, but first of all 
I desire to speak to you alone.” Fuller 
looked a little scared at this exordium, but 
Rachel did not notice him, He had never 
known her so precise and picked in air and 
speech as she seemed to be that morning, 
and through all this a furtive air of embar- 
rassment peeped out plainly enough for even 
him to become aware of it. “ May we sit 
down at this table?” she asked. “ I presume 
the chairs are aired already by the warm 
atmosphere of the morning? There is no 
danger of rheumatism ?”’ 

“What's up?” inquired Fuller, sitting 
down at once, and setting his shirt-sleeved 
arms upon the table. “Theer’s nothin’ the 
matter, is theer?”’ 

“You shall judge for yourself,” replied 
Rachel. She drew a letter from her pocket, 
and covering it with her hand laid it on the 
table. <A distinct odour of tea greeted Fuller’s 
nostrils, and he noticed it even then. “I 
presume that you are not unacquainted with 
the character of the Messrs. Gold?” 

“Tt ud be odd if I warn’t acquynted with 
’em,” said Fuller. “I’ve lived i’ the same 
parish with ’em all my days.” 

“That being so,” said Rachel, “you will 
be able to appreciate my feelings when I 
tell you that almost upon my first arrival 
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here I discovered that the younger Gold 
was making advances to my Niece Ruth.” 

“Ah?” said Fuller interrogatively. “I 
don’t count on bein’ able to see no furder 
through a millstone than my neighbours, 
but I’ve been aweer o’ that for a day or 
two.” 

“Ruth is motherless,” pursued Rachel, a 
little too intent upon saying things in a pre- 
determined way to take close note of Fuller. 
“A motherless girl in a situation of that 
kind is always in need of the guidance of an 
experienced hand.” 

“Yis, yis,”’ assented Fuller heartily. 
“Many thanks to you, Miss Blythe, for it’s 
kindly meant, I know.” 

“Last night,” said Rachel, “I made a 
discovery.” There was nothing in the world 
of which she was more certain than she was 
of Fuller’s approving sanction. Only a few 
minutes before she had had her doubts about 
it, and they had made her nervous. 

She was so very serious that Fuller began 
to look grave. But he was built of loyalty 
and unsuspicion, and though for a mere 
second a fear assailed him that the old lady 
was about to charge Reuben with playing 
his daughter false he scouted the fancy hotly. 
In the warmth thus gained he spoke more 
briskly than common. 

“ Drive along, ma’am. Come to the root 
o’ the matter.” 

“This letter,” said Rachel, taking Ruth’s 
answer to Reuben in both hands, “ was 
written last night. It is addressed in your 
daughter’s handwriting to Mr. Reuben Gold.” 

“Vis, yis, yis,” said Fuller impatiently, 
not knowing what to make of Rachel’s 
funereal gravity. 

“It appeared to me, after long consider- 
ation, that the best and wisest course I 
could adopt would be to bring. it to you. I 
regard myself as being in a sense, and subject 
always to your authority, one of the child’s 
natural guardians. If I did not view things 
in that light,” the old lady explained, making 
elaborate motions with her lips for the dis- 
tinct enunciation of every word, “I should 
consider that I was guilty of a sinful neglect 
of duty.” 

“Well,” said Fuller, “as to sinful—but 
drive on, Miss Blythe.” 

“It appeared to me, then,” continued 
Rachel, “that our plain duty would be to 
read this together, and to consult upon it.” 

“Wheer does the letter come from?” 
Fuller demanded, with a look of bewilder- 
ment. 

“T discovered it in the——” 


“What?” cried the old fellow, jumping 
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from his chair and staring at her across the 
table with red face and wrathful eyes. 

“I discovered it,” replied Rachel, rising 
also and facing him with her head thrown 
back and her youthful eyes flashing; “I 
discovered it in the music book which was 
left last night upon this table. I saw it 
placed there clandestinely by my Niece 
Ruth.” 

** Be you mad, Miss Blythe?” asked Fuller, 
with a slow solemnity of inquiry which would 
have made the question richly mirthful to an 
auditor. “Do you mean to tell me as you 
gone about spyin’ after wheer my little 
wench puts her letters to her sweetheart ? 
Why, fie, fie, ma’am! That a child’s trick, 
not a bit like a growed-up woman.” 

Fuller was astonished, but Rachel’s amaze- 
ment transcended his own. 

“ And you tell me, John Fuller, that you 
know the character of this man?” 

“ Know his character!” cried Fuller. 
“ Who should know it better nor me? The 
lad’s well-nigh lived i’ my house ever sence 
he was no higher ’n my elber. Know 
his character? Ah! Should think I did an’ 
all. The cliverest lad of his hands, and the 
best of his feet for twenty mile around—as 
fullo’ pluck asa tarrier, an’ as kindly-hearted 
as a wench. Bar his Uncle Ezra, theer niver 
was a mon to match him in Heydon Hay i’ 
my time. Know his character?” He was 
unused to speak with so much vigour, and 
he paused breathless and mopped his scarlet 
face with his shirt sleeve, staring across his 
arm at Rachel meanwhile, in mingled rage 
and wonder. 

“His Uncle Ezra?” said Rachel, looking 
fixedly and scornfully back at him. “His 
Uncle Ezra is a villain!” 

For a second or two he stared at her with 
a countenance of pure amazement, and then 
burst into a sudden gurgle of laughter. This 
so overmastered him that he had to cling to 
the table for support, and finally to resume 
his seat. His jolly face went crimson, and 
the tears chased each other down his fat 
cheeks. When he seemed to have had his 
laugh quite out, and sat gasping and mopping 
his eyes with his shirt sleeve, a chance look 
at Rachel re-inspired the passion of his mirth, 
and he laughed anew until he had to clip his 
wide ribs with his palms as if to hold himself 
together. A mere gleam of surprise crossed 
the scorn and anger of Rachel's face as she 
watched him, but it faded quickly, and when 
once it had passed her expression remained 
unchanged. 

“ Good morning, Aunt Rachel,” cried 
Ruth’s fresh voice. “You are early.” 
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Rachel turned briskly round in time to see 
Ruth disappear from a white-curtained upper 
window. Fuller rose with a face of sudden 
sobriety, and began once more to mop his 
eyes. In a mere instant Ruth appeared at 
the door running towards the pair with a 
face all smiles. “ Why, father,” she cried, 
kissing the old man on the cheek, “ what a 
laugh! You haven’t laughed so for a year. 
What is the joke, Aunt Rachel?” 

She saw at a glance that whatever the 
jest might be, Aunt Rachel was no sharer 
in it. 

“IT know of no joke, Niece Ruth,” said the 
old lady with mincing iciness. 

“ Theer’s summat serious at the bottom on 
it, but the joke’s atop, plain for annybody to 
see,” said Fuller. “ But Miss Blythe’s come 
here this mornin’ of a funny sort of a arrant 
to my thinking, though her seems to fancy 
it’s as solemn a business as a burying.” 

“ What is the matter?’ asked Ruth, look- 
ing from one to the other. Some movement 
of Rachel’s eyes sent hers to the table, and 
she recognised her own letter in a flash. 
She moved instinctively and laid her hand 
upon it. 

“That’s it,” said her father with a new 
gurgle. “’Twas your Aunt Rachel, my 
dear,” he explained, “as see you put it some- 
wheer last night, an’ took care on it for you.” 
Ruth turned upon the little old lady with a 
grand gesture, in which both hands were 
suddenly drawn down and backwards, until 
they were clenched together, crushing the 
letter between them behind her. “ Her 
comes to me this morning,” pursued Fuller, 
whilst the old woman and the young one 
looked at each other, “an’ tells me plump 
an’ plain as her wants t’ open this letter and 
read it, along with me.” 

“Aunt Rachel!” said Ruth, with a sort 
of intense quiet, “ how dare you?” 

“TJ did nothing but my duty,” said Rachel. 
“If I have exposed to you the character of 
these men in vain—” 

“ Exposed! * Exposed!” cried Fuller. 
“What's this here maggot about exposing? 
Who talks about exposin’ a lad like that? 
The best lad i’ the country side without a 
‘ception !” 

“You tell me then,” said Rachel, turning 
upon him slowly, as if Ruth’s eyes had an 
attraction for her, and she could scarcely 
leave them, “you tell me then that this 
Reuben Gold has your approval in making 
approaches to your daughter?” 

“ Approval!” shouted Fuller. “Yis. I’ve 
seen ’em gettin’ fond on each other this five 


‘ear, and took a pleasure in it. What’s 
agen the lad? Nothin’ but the mumblin’ 
of a bumble-bee as an old maid’s got in her 
bonnet. A spite agen his uncle is a thing 
as is understandable.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Aunt Rachel, with 
frigid politeness. ‘ Will you tell me why?” 

“Well, no,” said Fuller. “Id rather I 
didn’t. Look here.- Let’s have harmony. 
I’m no hand at quarrellin’, even among the 
men, let alone among the petticuts, Let’s 
have harmony. The wench has got her 
letter back, and theer’s no harm done. And 
if theer is, ye’d better fight it out betwigst 
ye.” With this he turned his back and 
waddled a pace or two. Then he turned a 
laughing face upon them, moving slowly on 
his axis. “Mek it up,” he said. “Mek it 
up. Let’s have no ill-blood i’ the family. 
Nothin’ like harmony.” 

Having thus delivered himself he rolled 
indoors, and there sat down to his morning 
pipe. But anger and laughter are alike 
provocative of thirst, and seeking a jug in 
the kitchen he took his way to the cellar, 
and there had a copious draught of small 
beer, after which he settled himself down in 
his armchair, prepared to make the best of 
anything which might befall him. 

The quarrel from which he had withdrawn 
himself did not seem so easy to be made up 
as he had appeared to fancy. Ruth and 
Rachel stood face to face in silence. To the 
younger woman the offence which had been 
committed against her seemed intolerable, 
and it took this complexion less because of 
the nature of the act itself, than because of 
its consequences. It had mocked Reuben, 
and it had made her seem as if she were the 
mocker. 

“You are angry, child?” said Rachel at 
length. “1 was prepared for that. But I 
was not prepared for your father’s acquies- 
cence in the ruinous course upon which you 
have entered.” 

“ Ruinous course?” said Ruth. 

“T repeat,” said the old lady, “ the ruinous 
course upon which you have entered. These 
men are villains.” 

“Do they steal other people’s letters?” 
asked Ruth. 

“ They are villains,” repeated Aunt Rachel, 
ignoring this inquiry. “ Villains. Cheats. 
Deceivers. You will rue this day in years 
to come.” Then, with prodigious sudden 
stateliness, “I find my advice derided. My 
counsels are rebuffed. I wish you a good 
morning. I can entertain no further interest 
in your proceedings.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


RacHet marched from the garden and 
disappeared through the doorway without 
a backward glance. The girl, holding the 
crumpled letter in both hands behind her, 
beat her foot upon the greensward, and looked 
downward with flushed cheeks and glittering 
eyes. Her life had not hitherto been fruitful 
of strong emotions, and she had never felt 
so angry or aggrieved as she felt now. 

“ How did she dare? What can Reuben 
think of me?” 

These were the only thoughts which found 
form in her mind, and each was poignant. 

A knock sounded at the street door, and 
she moved mechanically to answer it, but 
catching sight of her father’s figure in the 
hall she turned away, and seated herself at 
the musicians’ table. 

Fuller greeted Reuben —for the early 
visitor was no other than he—with a broad 
grin, and stuck a facetious forefinger in his 
ribs. 

“ Come in, lad, come in,” he said chuckling, 
“T niver seed such a lark i’ my born days 
as we've had here this mornin’.”’ 

“Indeed?” said Reuben. “Can I—” he 
began to blush and stammer a little. “Can 
I see Miss Ruth, Mr. Fuller?” 

“All i’ good time, lad,” replied Fuller. 
“Come in. Sit thee down.” Reuben com- 
plied, scarcely at his ease, and wondered 
what was coming. “ Was you expectin’ any 
sort of a letter last night, Reuben?” the 
old fellow asked him, with a fat enjoying 
chuckle. 

“Yes, sir,” said Reuben, blushing anew, 
but regarding his questioner frankly. 

“ Was that what you took away the book 
o’ duets for, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Didst find the letter?” Fuller was 
determined to make the most of his history, 
after the manner of men who have stories 
ready made for them but rarely. 

“T don’t know,” replied Reuben, to the 
old man’s amazement. ‘Do you know what 
the letter was about, Mr. Fuller?” 

“Don’t know?” cried Fuller. “ What 
beest hoverin’ about? Knowst whether 
thee hadst a letter or not, dostn’t ?” 

“T had a letter,” said Reuben, “but I 
can’t think it was meant for me. Perhaps I 
ought to have spoken first to you, sir, but I 
wrote to Miss Ruth yesterday—” There he 
paused, asking himself how to put this alto- 
gether sacred thing into words. 

“ Didst now?” asked Fuller, unctuously 
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enjoying the young man’s discomfort. “ What 
might it ha’ been about ?”’ 

“I wrote to ask her if she would marry 
me,” said Reuben, with desperate simplicity. 

“ Ah?” said Fuller. “ And what says her 
to that?” 

“T can’t believe that I have had her 
answer,” returned Reuben, with much em- 
barrassment. ‘ I found a letter in the book, 
but I think—I am sure—it is not meant for 
me.” 

“You'll find Ruth i’ the gardin,” said 
Fuller, puzzled in his turn. “ Her'll tell 
you, mayhap. But wait a bit. Her’s rare 
an’ wroth this mornin’, and I ain’t sure as 
it’s safe to be anigh her. Miss Blythe’s 
been here this mornin’—Aunt Rachel as the 
wench has allays called her, though her’s no 
more than her mother’s second cousin—and 
it seems as th’ old creetur found out about 
Ruth’s letter, and went and took it from 
wheer it was, and marched it off. Her was 
here this mornin’ t’ ask me to open it and 
read it along with her. Theer’s no tekin’ 
note of her, Reuben, poor old ooman. Her’s 
got a hive in her head. ‘Do you know this 
young man’s character?’ her says. ‘ Why, 
yis,’ I says, ‘It ’d be odd if I didn’t,’ I says. 
‘Well,’ her says, ‘he’s a villin.’ ‘ Rubbidge,’ 
says 1, ‘theer’s no moor esteemable feller i’ 
the parish,’ I says, ‘onless it’s his Uncle 
Ezra.’ Then her fires up and her says: ‘ His 
Uncle Ezra is a villin.” Then I bust out a 
laughin’ in her face. Her’s flighty, you 
know, lad, her’s uncommon flighty. Six-and- 
twenty year ago—it was afore thee couldst 
toddle—her left the parish because of Ezra.” 

“ Because of my uncle?” There were so 
many things to be amazed at in this speech 
of Fuller’s that the youngster hardly knew 
which to be surprised at most. 

“ Didst never hear o’ that?” asked Fuller. 
“It’s been the talk o’ the parish ever sence 
her come back to live in it. Your uncle 
used to be a good deal at her mother’s house 
from thirty to six-and-twenty ‘ear ago, and 
used to tek his fiddle theer and gie ’em a 
taste o’ music now and then. Her seems to 
ha’ let it tek root in her poor head as he was 
squirin’ her and mekin’ up to her for 
marriage ; but after four or five year her got 
tired and hopeless, I reckon, and went away. 
Then I expect her begun to brood a bit, after 
the mode of a woman as is lonely, and has 
got no such thing as a man around her, and 
that’s how it is, lad.” 

“My uncle!” Reuben fell to pacing up 
and down the room, talking aloud, but as if 
he addressed himself rather than his sweet- 
heart’s father. “ Manzini was the last man 
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whose works he played—the last man he 
ever handled bow and fiddle for. His own 
words. He left the book open when he went 
away, and closed it when he came back 
again.” He drew the discoloured note from 
his pocket, and stared at it with a look of 
tragic certainty. 

“ Be we all mad together?” said Fuller. 
“ What’s the matter with the lad i’ the name 
o’ wonder ?”’ 

“Tl explain everything, sir,” answered 
Reuben, like a man awakening from sleep. 
“ And yet, I don’t knowthat Ican. I don’t 
know that I have a right to explain. I could 
ask Ruth’s advice. It’s hard to know what 
to do in such a case.” 

“Theer’s no such thing as a strait 
wescut i’ the house, worse luck,” said Fuller. 
“Theer zs a clothes line, if that ’ud serve as 
well.” 

‘May Isee Miss Ruth, sir?” asked Reuben. 
“T’ll tell you all about it if I can. But I 
think I have found out a very strange and 
mournful thing.” 

Fuller threw open the window and called 
“Ruth.” She came in slowly, and started 
when she saw Reuben there, and both she 
and he stood for a moment in some con- 
fusion. 

**Gi’e the wench a kiss, and ha’ done with 
it,” said Fuller. “Her’s as ready as thee 
beest willin’.” 

Reuben acted on this sage counsel, and 
Ruth, though she blushed like a rose, made 
no protest. 

“Theer,” said papa, hugging his fat waist- 
coat, and rolling from the room. ‘Call me 
when I’m wanted.” 

He was not wanted for a long time, for 
the lovers had much to say to each other, 
as was only natural. First of all Ruth shyly 
gave Reuben the letter she had written the 
night before, and be read it, and then there 
were questions to be asked and answered on 
either side, as—Did she really love him? 
And why? And since when? And had she 
not always known that he loved her? All 
which the reader shall figure out of his or 
her own experience or fancy, for these things, 
though delightful in their own time and place, 
are not to be written of, having a smack 
of foolishness with much that is tender and 
charming. 

Next—or rather, interlaced with this— 
came Ruith’s version of Aunt Rachel’s curious 
behaviour. And then said Reuben: 

“IT think I hold the key to that. But 
whether I do or not remains to be seen. I 
found this in Manzini. You see how old 
it looks. The very pin that held it to the 


paper was rusted half through. You see,” 
turning it over, “it is addressed to Mr. Gold. 
I am afraid it was meant for my uncle, and 
that he never saw it. If it is a breach of 
faith to show it you I cannot help it. Read 
it, darling, and tell me what you think is 
best to be done.” 

Ruth read it, and looked up with a face 
pale with extreme compassion. 

“Reuben,” she said, “ this is Aunt Rachel’s 
handwriting. This is all her story.” She 
began to cry, and Reuben comforted her. 
“What can we dot” she asked, gently 
evading him. ‘Oh, Reuben, how pitiful, 
how pitiful it is!” 

‘Should he have it after all these years?” 
asked Reuben. “What can it be but a 
regret to him?” 

“Qh yes,” she answered, with clasped 
hands, and new tears in her eyes, “ he must 
have it. Think of his poor spirit knowing 
afterwards that we had kept it from him !”’ 

“Tt will be a sore grief for him to see it. 
I fear so. <A sore grief.” 

“ Aunt Rachel will be less bitter when 
she knows. But, oh, Reuben, to be parted 
in that way for so long! Do you see it all? 
He wrote to her asking her to be his wife, 
and she wrote back, and he never had her 
answer, and waited for it. And she, waiting 
and waiting for him, and hearing nothing, 
thinking she had been tricked and mocked, 
poor thing, and growing prouder and bitterer 
until she went away. I never, never heard 
of anything so sad.’’ She would have none 
of Reuben’s consoling now, though the tears 
were streaming down her cheeks. ‘“ Go,” 
she begged him, “go at once, and take it 
to him. Think if it were you and me!”’ 

“Tt would never have happened to you 
and me, my darling,” said Reuben. “I'd 
have had ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ for an answer. A 
man’s offer of his heart is worth a ‘ No thank 
you,’ though he made it to a queen.” 

“Go at once,’ she besought him. “I 
shall be unhappy till I know he knows!” 

“Well, my dear,” said Reuben, “if you 
say go,1 go. But Id as lief put my hand 
in a fire. The poor old man will have suffered 
nothing like this for many a day.” 

“Stop an’ tek a bit o’ breakfast, lad,” 
cried Fuller as Reuben hurried by him, at 
the door which gave upon the garden. “ It'll 
be ready i’ five minutes.” 

“T have my orders, sir,” said Reuben, 
witha pale smile. “ I can’t stop this morning, 
much as I should like to.” 

Like most healthy men of vivid fancy he 
was a rapid walker, and in a few minutes 
he was in sight of his uncle’s house. His 
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heart failed him, and he stopped short irre- 
solutely. Should he send the letter, ex- 
plaining where he found it, and how? He 
could hardly bear to think of looking on 
the pain the old man might endure. And 
yet would it not be kinder to be with him? 
Might he not be in need of some one, and if 
he were, who was there but his nephew—the 
one man of his kindred left alive? 

“T’ll do it at once,” said Reuben, and 
walking straight to the door he knocked. 
He would have given all he had to be away 
when this was done, but he had to stand his 
ground, and he waited a long time whilst a 
hand. drew back the shrieking bolts and 
clattering chain within. Then the key turned 
in the lock. The door opened, and his uncle 
stood before him. 

“ Beest early this morning,” he said, with 
a smile. ‘“Theer’s something special brings 
thee here so soon?” 

“Yes,” answered Reuben, clearing his 
throat, “something special.” 

“Come in, lad,” said Ezra. ‘“ No trouble, 
I hope. Theer’s a kind of a troubled look 
upon you. What is it?” 

Reuben entered without an immediate 
answer, and Ezra closed the door behind him. 
The gloom and the almost vault-like odours 
of the chamber struck upon him with a cold 
sense of solitude and age. They answered to 
the thoughts that filled him—the thoughts of 
his uncle’s lonely and sunless life. 

“Trouble !” said the old man in an inward 
voice. ‘“Theer’s trouble everywheer! What 
is it, lad?” 

“Sit down, uncle,” began Reuben, after a 

pause in which Ezra peered at him anxiously. 
“T find I must tell you some business of my 
own to make myself quite clear. J wrote a 
note to Ruth last night, and I learned from 
her that she had put an answer between the 
leaves of Manzini. I took the book home, 
and found a note addressed to Mr. Gold. I 
opened it and it was signed with an ‘R’ 
and so I read it. But I can’t help thinking 
it belongs to you. The paper’s very yellow 
and old, and I think ”’—his voice grew trea- 
cherous, and he could scarcely command it— 
“J think it must have lain there unnoticed 
for some years.” 
He held it out rustling and shaking in his 
hand. Ezra, breathing hard and short, ac- 
cepted it, and began to grope in his pockets 
for his spectacle case. After a while he 
found it, and tremblingly setting his glasses 
astride his nose began to unfold the paper, 
which crackled noisily in the dead silence. 
When he had unfolded it he glanced across 
at Reuben, and walked to the window. 
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“Theer’s summat wrong,” he said, when 
he had stood there for a minute or two, with 


the crisp thick old paper crackling in his 


hands. “Summat the matter wi’ my eyes. 
Read it—out.” His voice was ghastly 
strange. 


Reuben approached him, and took the letter 
from his fingers. In this exchange their 
hands met, and Ezra’s was like ice. He laid 
it on Reuben’s shoulder, repeating, “ Read 
it out.” 

“Dear Mr. Gold,’”’ read Reuben, “ ‘I 
have not answered your esteemed note until 
now, though in receipt of it since Thursday.’ ” 

“Thursday ¢” said Ezra. 

“Thursday,” repeated Reuben. “‘ For I 
dare not seem precipitate in such a matter. 
But I have consulted my own heart, and 
have laid it before the Throne, knowing no 
earthly adviser.’ ” 

There was such a tremor in the hand 
which held him that Reuben’s voice failed 
for pure pity. 

“ Yes,” said Ezra. ‘Go on.” 

“¢Dear Mr. Gold,’” read Reuben, in a 
voice even less steady than before, “ ‘it shall 
be as you wish.’”’ There he paused again, 
his voice betraying him. 

“Go on,” said Ezra. 

“* Tt shall be as you wish, and I trust God 
may help me to be a worthy helpmeet. So 


no more till I hear again from you. R.’” 
“That’s all?”’ asked Ezra. 
“That’s all.” 
“Thank you, lad, thank you.” He stooped 


as if in the act of sitting down, and Reuben, 
passing an arm about his waist, led him to 
an armchair. “Thank you, lad,’ he said 
again. An eight-day clock ticked in a 
neighbouring room. “That was how it came 
to pass,” said the old man, in a voice so 
strangely commonplace that Reuben started 
at it. “Ah! That was how it came to 
pass.” He was silent again for two or three 
minutes and the clock ticked on. “That 
was how it came to pass,” he said again. 
With great deliberation he set his hands 
together, finger by finger, in the shape of a 
wedge, and then pushing them between his 
knees bent his head above them, and seemed 
to stare at the dim pattern of the carpet. 
He was silent for a long time now, and sat 
as still as if he were carved in stone. “ Who's 
there?” he cried, suddenly looking up. 

“T am here, uncle,” Reuben answered. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Ezra. “Reuben. Yes, 
of course. And that was how it came to pass.” 

Reuben, with a burning and choking sen- 
sation in his throat, stood in his place, not 
knowing what to say or do. 
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“Wheer is it?” asked Ezra, looking up 
again. Reuben handed him the note, and 
he sat with bent head above it for a long 
time. ‘ Reuben, lad,’ he said then, “I'll 
wish thee a good mornin’. I'm like to be 
poor company, and to tell the truth, lad, I 
want to be by mysen for a while. I’ve been 
shook a bit, my lad, I’ve been shook a bit.”’ 

As he spoke thus he arose, and with his 
hands folded behind him walked to and fro. 
His face was greyer than common, and the 
bright colour which generally marked his 
cheeks was flown, but it was plain to see 
that he had recovered full possession of him- 
self, though he was still much agitated. 
Reuben went away in silence, and Ezra con- 
tinued to pace the room for an hour. His 
housekeeper appeared to tell him that break- 
fast was on the table, but though he answered 
in his customary manner he took no further 
notice. She came again to tell him with a 
voice of complaint that everything was cold 
and spoiled. 

“Well, well, woman,” said Ezra, “leave it 
theer.”’ 

He went on walking up and down, until, 
without any acceleration of his pace, he 
changed the direction of his walk, and passed 
out at the door, feeling in the darkened little 
passage for his hat. 

“You sha’n’t goo out wi’ nothing on your 
stomach,” said the servant, who had been 
watching and waiting to see what he would 
do. Ezra, to satisfy her, poured out and 
drank a cup of coffee, and then walked out 
into the street, bending his steps in the 
direction of Rachel’s cottage. Twice on the 
way he paused and half drew from his waist- 
coat pocket the yellow old note which had so 
long lingered on its way to him, but each 
time he returned it without looking at it, 
and walked on again. 

He stood for a moment at the wicket gate, 
and then opening it passed through, suffering 
it to fall, with a clatter, behind him. His 
hand trembled strangely as he lifted it to 
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the door, and he knocked with a tremulous 
loudness. When he hai waited for a time 
he heard Rachel’s footsteps tapping on the 
oil-cloth of the passage which divided her 
toy sitting-room from her bandbox of a 
parlour. His grey face went a shade greyer, 
and he cleared his throat nervously, with the 
tips of his thin fingers at his mouth. He 
heard the rattling of the door chain, but it 
seemed rather as if it were being put up 
than taken down, and this suspicion wis 
confirmed when it was opened with a little 
jar and stopped short at the confines of the 
chain. Rachel's face looked round the edge 
of the door. He had time to speak but a 
single word—*“ Rachel!” 

The door was vigorously slammed in his 
face, and he heard the emphatic tapping of 
footsteps as she retired. He stood for a 
minute irresolute, and then, quitting the 
porch, walked round the thread of gravelled 
footpath which led to the back of the cottage. 
He had but rounded the corner of the build- 
ing when the back door closed with a clang, 
and he heard the bolts shot. Next, whilst 
he still stood irresolute, he saw Rachel ap- 
proach a window and vigorously apply her- 
self to the blind cord. In the mere instant 
which intervened between this and the descent 
of the blind, she looked at him with a pro- 
found and passionate scorn. The old man 
sighed, and nodding his head up and down 
retraced his steps, but lingering in the path- 
way in the little garden and surveying the 
house wistfully he was again aware of Rachel, 
who faced him once more with an unchanging 
countenance. This time she appeared at the 
parlour window, and a second time the blind 
came down between him and her gaze of 
uncompromising scorn. 

“Eh, dear!” he said, tremblingly, as he 
turned away. “ Her’s got reason to think 
it, poor thing. It’s hard to find out the 
ways 0’ Providence. If it warn’t for good 
it couldn’t ha’ happened, but it’s a heavy 
burden all the same.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TEMPLE OF SEGESTA. 
From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormick. 
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Ir is almost impossible for any visitor to 
Sicily who is unpractical enough to take an 
interest in ancient history to avoid irritating 
his friends or acquaintances, and probably, if 
he writes, his readers, by constant 1eference 
to the associations of the island with anti- 
quity. And yet nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than this when we come to consider 
that island’s size. Why, Ireland itself, no 
monster—I mean of magnitude—would make 
nearly three of it in superficial area. Let 
any one who is curious in the matter calculate 
how many Sicilies would equal one Australia, 
and I think the result of the admeasurement 
ought to make him pretty well ashamed of 
devoting any attention to so insignificant a 
spot. If it does not, I can say no more than 
that he deserves to have what Mr. Cobden 
called “all the works of Thucydides” de- 
livered to him every morning in threepenny 
numbers instead of his Zimes, and that he 
does not deserve to be a fellow-countryman 
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of Lord Sherbrooke. We want a few more 
such repentant scholars as his lordship to 
speak their minds about all this classical 
nonsense. Now, however, that he has ceased 
to encourage the timid engineer and rouse the 
members of the Iron and Steel Institute 
from that condition of excessive diffidence, 
which oppresses all scientific men in these 
days, the effect of his once annual speeches 
is beginning to -fade from people’s minds. 
They are now in danger of forgetting the 
great truth which Mr. Lowe used so elo- 
quently to impress upon them- namely, that 
the historic importance of events depends 
entirely upon the dimensions of the stage on 
which, and the numbers of the actors by 
whom, the drama was performed—just as 
the intellectual stature of the individual 
is exactly measured by the number of feet 
which he stands in his stocking soles, while 
the precise greatness of his soul may be 
determined by a glance at the tape measure 
round his chest. People, I say, have almost 
or quite forgotten the insignificant size of 
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Hellas, the ridiculously small armies that 
fought together in the causes of States not so 
big as a good-sized English county, and in 
fact all the correctives of that absurd self- 
importance of the classic poets and historians 
which Mr. Lowe was wont to satirise with 
such felicitous humour. No doubt it will be 
all the better for me if they have: since the 
reader will thus be all the less conscious of 
the extreme unimportance of the things 
which interest me, and which I too coolly 
assume to be likely to interest him. 
Speaking, however, for the moment as an 
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from Syracuse. To be sure a captious critic 
might say that this is no reproach to the nine- 
teenth century, or at least to the last quarter 
of it, but rather to the country whose railway 
arfangements are thirty years behind the 
age. But, be that as it may, I feel convinced 
that if the Athenian generals, instead of 
attempting to make their escape by way of 
the valley of the Cacyparis, had endeavoured 
to retire their troops by the Syracuse-Catania 
railway, they might have been easily cut off 
by an active troop of Spartan cavalry before 
they could have got further on their road than 








GIRGENTI. 
From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormick. 


entirely dutiful child of the nineteenth 
century, I cannot refrain from making an 
observation which may seem disparaging to 
one of the achievements upon which our 
mother especially prides herself. It is this: 
that if steam had been invented in the fifth 
century B.c., and if the present railway 
system of Sicily had existed in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, and had been at the 
command of the Athenian invaders of the 
island, I have the gravest doubts whether 
the armies of Nicias and Demosthenes would 
have succeeded in making good their retree 





the Priolo station, Looking at the question, 
however, from the picturesque and antiqua- 
rian point of view, it would be most ungrateful 
to complain of the deliberate movements of 
the Sicilian trains. They afford you excellent 
opportunities of seeing the country en route, 
and nowhere better than on the line from 
Syracuse to Girgenti vi@ Catania. The jour- 
ney through the smiling Piano di Catania, 
the broad belt of corn land which skirts the 
railway for miles and enables one to under- 
stand whence the “ island-granary of Europe” 
derived its name, past rock-perched Calta 
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scibetta and Castrogiovanni (whence on foot 
or mule-back to the scene of the oldest 
of recorded abductions, the plains of Enna,) 
is interesting all the way ; and if the railway 
route is about twice as long by distance and 
three times as long by time, between Syracuse 
and Girgenti, as some children of the nine- 
teenth century — especially her American 
children—are apt to think that it need be, 
one cannot deny on reaching one’s destination 
that the afternoon has been pleasantly spent, 
and that there are less enjoyable things than 
crawling through Sicily at a snail’s pace in 
one of the most expeditious of Sicilian trains. 

“ Girgenti,” said a young Englishman, our 
travelling companion, to his newly-married 
bride, as we approached its station, “ Girgenti 
is the ancient Agrigentum.” “ Yes, dear,” 
replied the lady demurely, “ but what is the 
ancient Agrigentum?” and the young man 
was speechless. Had Madame been a Girton 
graduate she might perhaps have been able 
to point out to him that he had been guilty 
of the logical error in definition technically 
known as Obscurum per obscurius ; but I was 
not sorry that she was unable thus to reprove 
him, since he was quite sufficiently gravelled 
as it was. He was not long, however, in 
taking his revenge, for, unearthing a guide- 
book from his hand-bag and remarking with 
a malicious smile, “ You expressed a desire, 
my love, to learn something about the ancient 
Agrigentum,” he bestowed upon her a page 
and a half of such admirably condensed 
historical information that I feel sure it left 
her under the impression that ‘the name of 
Verres, that enlightened patron of learning, 
has been preserved for us in the immortal 
Odes of Phaiaris, while that of Pindar lives 
to infamy as the cruel tyrant of Acragas who 
roasted to death the poet Cicero in a brazen 
bull.” The only point, however, on which 
she made any remark was on the description 
of Girgenti as “the most beautiful city of 
mortals ”—a description which, as she ob- 
served, made it very provoking to have to 
enter the town in the dark. And in truth 
the first impression produced by arriving at 
half-past six on a January evening, after a 
long railway journey, is that the roads and 
the hotel omnibus are quite unworthy of a 
city so enthusiastically commended by Pindar. 
The one seem to be all hills and the other all 
jolts. Now its horses are painfully labouring 
up a steep ascent, now plunging down as 
steep a declivity at a break-neck pace, while 
you peer through its steaming windows on 
what seems to be on both sides a plain as 
level and desolate as the sea. A quarter of 
an hour brings us to the town, and, having 
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clattered and staggered through its uneven 
streets, another good quarter of an hour of 
open country intervenes before we reach the 
Hétel des Temples—and supper. And so to 
bed in a storm of wind that in its violence 
leaves no doubt as to the exposed situation 
of a house of which it is too dark to see the 
bearings. The wind, which makes one’s very 
bed shudder, is clearly blowing its hardest 
from the south-western sea. 

The morning after our arrival, however, 
broke calm and fair, and then that same 
south-western exposure of which we had felt 
the discomforts throughout the night, began 
to reveal its advantages. From the bedroom 
windows on this side of the hotel one looks 
forth upon a strangely impressive view. 
The ground descends abruptly through an 
unkempt garden—if that, indeed, can be 
called a garden which is merely a rough 
inclosure of a piece of land allowed to 
beautify itself with its own wild flowers and 
other natural growths—to a broad and smil- 
ing champaign, level, or very gradually slop- 
ing, downwards (except where, now and 
again, the declivity is arrested by a gentle 
knoll), towards Porto Empedocle and the sea. 
Scattered here and there about this open 
plain, mostly upon the summits of the knolls 
aforesaid, lie the ruins of no fewer than 
seven temples, each plainly discernible in 
the clear—the too-clear—morning air: and 
not discernible only but plainly recognisable 
in each case by its structure and conforma- 
tion for the shrine of the particular deity 
to whom it is dedicated. The faithful Badeker 
tells them off for you as you sit at your bed- 
room window, full of thick-coming fancies, 
and waiting for that Sicilian coffee which 
will be thick when it does come. Ceres and 
Proserpine, Juno Lacinia, Concord, Hercules, 
¥sculapius, Olympian Jove, Castor and 
Pollux—there they are in their order from 
east to west. It is a land of ruins, and to 
all appearance of nothing else. One can just 
succeed, indeed, in tracing the coils of the 
railway as it winds like a black snake to- 
wards the port, but, save that, there are no 
other signs of life. One can descry no 
waggon upon the roads, no horse in the 
furrows, no labourer among the _ vines. 
Girgenti itself, with its hum and clatter, lies 
behind us ; we can catch no glimpse of life or 
motion on the quays of the Porto Empedocle. 
All seems as desolate as those grey and 
mouldering fanes of the discrowned gods—a 
solitude which only changes in character 
without deepening in intensity, as the eye 
travels across the foam-fringed coast-line 
out on to the misty sea. No landscape 
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TEMPLE OF HERCULES AT SELINUNTO, 
From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormicx. 


that I ever before looked upon is at 
once so touching and so stimulating; 
none so strangely divides one between the 
moral pleasure of viewing it in the poetry 
of distance and the intellectual curiosity 
which only a closer inspection can satisfy. 
The latter feeling of course must win at last. 
No man ever yet sat a whole morning at a 
hotel window merely content to look out upon 
a landscape which he had never seen before, 
and which is covered with “objects of in- 
terest” of a unique description. No one, 
at least, ever sat out a whole fine morning 
in this way : and the morning I am speaking 
of was a fine one—until you went out. It 
was just the day to entrap unwary visitors 
into an attempt to “do” the temples, or as 
many of them as might be, before lunch, and 
to send them home wet through before they 
had done more than pay their respects to 
Juno Lacinia (or is it Juno Lucina? 
Authorities differ, and one sees not well 
why in the dedication of a temple erected 
to the goddess at Acragas she should have 
been named after a temple dedicated to her 
elsewhere—to wit, at Crotona on the Lacinian 





promotory), and, perhaps, also, if they are 
fairly expeditious in their movements, to 
Concordia, Such, at any rate, was the way 
in which the day served us. We had just 
time to visit the two most perfect ruins of 
this god-haunted spot when the drizzle be- 
came downpour, and there was nothing for 
it but retreat. Even, I believe, to the most 
enthusiastic of antiquaries there comes a 
time when the persistent dripping of an 
umbrella-streain down the back of the neck 
begins to beget a gentle feeling of satiety 
with the work of exploration. 

Girgenti, however, is a place at which you 
can afford—or ought to be able to afford—to 
lose an afternoon ; for it is a place in which 
you might spend many interesting days, and 
from which you ought under no circum- 
stances to hurry away. Whether you depend 
for your chief pleasure upon the eye or the 
mind—whether delight in beauty of archi- 
tectural form or wonder at magnificence of 
structural scale be your predominant feeling, 
it will here find endless gratification. The 
noble facade of Concordia, and Juno’s stately 
file of lateral columns make one sort of 
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appeal to the emotions ; it is a wholly differ- 
ent one which comes from the vast prostrate 
pillars, the gigantic moss-grown plinths of the 
temple of Hercules. The colossal caryatid 
which has been pieced together from his 
disjecta membra, and now stares supine at the 
heavens from the grass-grown floor of the 
temple, is plainly visible from the hotel 
windows a thousand yards away. The habi- 
tation of Olympian Jove was over 120 
yards in length, and more than sixty in 
breadth. They were at the height of their 
fame, these temples, down to as late a date 
as the eve of the Roman empire, and their 
contents did not, of course, escape the critical 
attention of the esthetic Verres. “ Did you 
not,” exclaims Cicero indignantly, “take 
away a most beautiful statue of Apollo, on 
whose thigh there was the name of Mycon 
inscribed in minute letters of silver, out of 
that most holy temple of Aésculapius?” And 
what about “the brazen image of Hercules 
himself, than which,” the orator adds with 
that curious mixture of affected humility 
and equally affected contempt which charac- 
terises all Cicero’s references to Greek art in 
these speeches, “ 1 cannot readily say where 
Ihave seen anything finer (being, however, 
not much of a judge of these matters though 
I have seen plenty of specimens) : so greatly 
venerated among them, O judges, that his 
mouth and chin are a little worn away, because 
men, in addressing their prayers and con- 
gratulations to him, are accustomed not only 
to worship the statue but to kiss it.” This 
was the statue which the energetic proconsul 
endeavoured to carry off by organising a 
night attack upon the temple—an attack 
repelled by the militant piety of the Agrigen- 
tines, who beat off the plunderers with stones 
and bludgeons, compelling them to retire in 
possession of only two other “very small 
statues, in order not to return to that robber 
of all holy things empty handed.” This also 
was the occasion on which the Sicilians, ‘‘ who 
are never in such straits as not to be able to 
say something facetious and neat,” delivered 
themselves of the admirable though not, per- 
haps, entirely novel witticism, that “ the enor- 
mous boar” had a right to take rank with 
the other boar of Erymanthus destroyed by 
Hercules. 

It may seem perhaps to smack somewhat 
of a paradox to say that people very often 
do not visit Girgenti until after they have 
passed several days there; but it is never- 
theless the strict truth. The hotel, as has 
been remarked, lies a good distance on the 
sea-board side of the town, and the visitor is 
pretty sure to explore the ruins which lie 


between him and the sea before bending 
his steps towards the town. Nor will 
he need more than one journey thither when 
he does go; a single visit being sufficient to 
enable him to make the acquaintance of the 
cathedral, and to admire that marble sarco- 
phagus, with its representation, in relief, of 
the myth of Hippolytus, which is its principal 
feature of attraction. He will soon quit 
the Christian for the pagan temples, and the 
streets of the town for the silent olive-clad 
hills upon which the famous ruins lie. More 
especially will he do so when he has over- 
come the natural diffidence inspired by the 
information in his Bradshaw, to the effect 
that “the island of Sicily is still infested 
with brigands, especially about Girgenti.” 
Even if for no other reason than that which 
disinclined Paul Louis Courier to seek an 
interview with the Procureur-general, who 
was prosecuting him for a seditious libel, 
namely, that “ he had no wish to make new 
acquaintances,” the visitor to Girgenti is 
almost sure not to desire an introduction of 
this sort, and will be relieved by finding 
that it is not forced upon him. For the fact 
is, that both here and elsewhere in Sicily, 
alike on its four coasts and in the interior, 
at Syracuse, at Girgenti, at Segesta, in the 
environs of Palermo, once infamous as a 
haunt of brigandage, or even at Trapani 
itself, the scene of the kidnapping of the 
Duca di Calvino in the autumn of 1883, 
the foreign traveller may with perfect safety 
order his goings out and comings in, as 
though there were no such things as brigands 
in existence. He will meet with no robbers 
at least outside his hotel bureau ; and this 
precisely because the /atro out of doors has 
too much fellow-feeling with the perfidus 
caupo within them to poach upon his pre- 
serves, Sicilian brigandage, in short, is a 
terror, not to the foreigner, but to the 
resident. An English, French, or German 
tourist is practically as safe against the 
artistically decorated firelock of the Sicilian 
brigand, as a Saxon bagman is against the 
rusty blunderbuss of the Irish tenant. He 
who has to fear a bullet from the one, or a 
shower of slugs from the other is in each case 
the unpopular landlord. And what completes 
the parallel between the two cases is, that 
by a considerable section of the outwardly law- 
abiding population of the island, the Sicilian 
brigand is regarded as a sincere if misguided 
pairiot. This feeling came out amusingly in 
a talk which I had with a perfectly respect- 
able hotel-keeper in one of the larger towns 
of Sicily, a man who, in England, would have 
been a member of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
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Association, and given a steady Conservative 
vote at every election. My friend made 
light, as all brigand-breeding nations do, 
of the brigandage scandal in every form. 
It was a niente, a trifle, a way they had, a 
mere method of “ guying”’ obnoxious citizens. 
Why should the signor trouble himself about 
it? You might have thought that it was 
nothing more formidable than a “hay- 
making” in the rooms of a too studious 
undergraduate, or the serenade of a tin 
kettle band under the windows of some 
eccentric in a country town. I asked him 
whether it was true that the Trapani band 
had carried the joke, and the Duke, so far 
as to confine him for several weeks in a 
cave on the mountains, many feet below the 
earth’s surface, and to feed him on the bread 
of affliction, and the water of affliction, until 
their messenger returned again in peace, 
bearing sixty thousand francs of ransom 
with him. Yes, mine host admitted with a 
shrug that that was so. “The brigands,” he 
said, “had put i/ Duca into a ‘ grotto’ among 
the mountains,” and he seemed to rely much 
upon the pastoral associations of the word as 
mitigating the severity of the aged noble- 
man’s treatment. There was no denying, too, 
that he was boarded in the manner alleged ; 
or that his hotel bill did “ foot up” to £2,400. 
Bonifazio’s mouth appeared to water at the 
thought of so profitable a pension. “ But 
what would you have?” he proceeded with 
much animation. ‘ The Duke, what is he? 
He is a man, very rich, very rich, and yet if 
he comes into this town, into that town, into 
whatever town, on business, he go not to 
the albergo, the best hotel of the place— 
never. He go to a little trattoria like as— 
well like as where I would not myself go, if 
I had two lire in my pocket. It is good that 
he not hoard his money for ever. The 
Trapani brigands they have made some of it 
to—how you call it !—circulate.” 

Thus this child of nature, unspoilt by the 
conventionalisms of a more advanced civilis- 
ation : and I could not help wondering what 
chance the Duke of Stingister, for instance, 
would have among ourselves if it were as 
easy a thing for a little band of patriot 
tradesmen to swoop down upon his Grace as 
his carriage draws up at the Stores, and to 
bear him away to Primrose Hill, there to be 
held in duress until his Duchess, stimulated 
thereto, perhaps, by the receipt of one of 
her husband’s ears in a registered letter, 
should have forwarded them the ransom 
which they demanded. If this, I say, were 
as simple an operation to perform in London, 
as it was for the Sicilian brigands to carry 
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off the unfortunate Sicilian nobleman while 
in the act of driving into the town of Trapani 
—how then? However I kept these reflections 
to myself, and admitted that highway robbery 
was a device, like another, for making money 
circulate. Bonifazio then went on to say that 
the Duca was not the only great proprietor 
who had given offence to his neighbours by 
his ill-judged parsimony: there were several 
others in the island as bad in this respect as 
he. “And would their money,” I asked him, 
“be made to circulate in the same way?” a 
question to which he replied with a world of 
significance in his tone, “I should not 
wonder.” From that he passed into anecdotes 
of the celebrated brigand Leone—the Claude 
Duvalof Sicily—the gayest, gallantest, mildest 
mannered bandit that ever slit a nose, the 
chivalrous footpad who once courteously 
returned one of his victims a valuable gold 
watch on understanding that it had been a 
present from his wife, and who, after a life 
of brilliant predatory exploits, was at last 
treacherously surprised and shot by the 
Sicilian police. My companion made no 
disguise of his feeling that the circumstances 
under which the excellent Leone met his 
end (his assailants had fired upon him, so far 
as I could gather, without giving him time 
to fire upon them), reflected indelible disgrace 
upon the authorities, who still retained in 
their service the perpetrators of the cowardly 
crime. He spoke, in fact, of the shooting 
in quite the spirit in which the old Border 
balladist sings of the execution of Johnny 
Armstrong and his band : 


“ John murdered was at Carlinrigg, 
And all his gallant companie ; 
But Scotland’s heart was ne’er sae wae, 


To see sae mony brave men die.” 


And after all, why not? So far as popular 
sentiment with regard to “ out-door”’ robbery 
is concerned, the Sicilian of the nineteenth 
century is very little in advance of the 
Scottish Borderer of the sixteenth. Within 
doors it is different. Leone, and Leone’s 
admirers, would, no doubt, scorn to pick your 
pocket in a church; but Kinmont Willie 
would have equally disdained the action. It 
is undoubtedly the open air which is felt to 
purify and dignify the act of theft. It is 
not the thing taken, as some apologists for 
our Border freebooters have pretended: it 
matters not whether that be coin or kine. 
Pecus is the etymological root, and was 
in old times the commonest representative 
of pecunia ; but if Borderers lifted cattle in 
preference to other commodities, it was only 


because the cattle co-operated in the lifting. 
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PALERMO, WITH MONTE PELLEGRINO, 
From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormick, 


Did not old Wat of Harden, that ancestor of 
whom Sir Walter Scott was so amusingly 
proud, thus regretfully apostrophise a Cum- 
brian haystack !—‘“ By my soul, had ye but 
four feet, ye should na stand lang there!” 
No; it matters not what you lifted in ancient 
Scotland or lift in modern Sicily ; the one 
thing essential is that you should do your 
thieving in the open air. 

This, however, is perhaps something of a 
digression. It is time to quit Girgenti for 
the next natural halting-place for the hurried 
visitor to Sicily—the capital itself. Palermo 
must be sought, too, even before the re- 
mainder of the island has been “done,” for 
it is the base for expeditions to the two, 
perhaps, most interesting spots in Sicily, 
Segesta and Selinunto. The one is a two the 
other a three days’ drive from Palermo: but 
both well repay the expenditure of time and 
money. The unfinished temple of Segesta, 
with its unfluted columns, is one of the best 
preserved Doric temples and by far the most 
impressive in its surroundings. We are in 
presence of the union of two desolations, in 
this mountain solitude and before this deserted 
shrine, No words can do justice to its lonely 


grandeur. Selinunto, though less imposing 
than Segesta in natural majesty of situation, 
contends successfully with Girgenti in its 
wealth of ruins. The remains of seven 
temples crown the two hills on which the 
ancient Selinus stood, and the reliefs removed 
from two of the largest of them have enriched 
the museum at Palermo with nearly the 
oldest specimen of Greek sculpture existing. 
It is best, I think, in all such cases that 
decorations of this kind, which have been 
removed, should be visited before going 
to look at the ruins themselves: as it is 
only by beginning the mentally reconstruc- 
tive process at that end that one can ever 
employ it to much purpose. The metopes of 
Selinus at any rate will be far more interest- 
ing to him who has seen the ruined temples 
of Selinunto than to him who has not ; and 
this is a consideration of the more importance, 
since, to tell the truth, the museum of Palermo 
contains few other objects of interest of any 
kind. But one does not come to this beau- 
tifully seated city for Greek antiquities ; nor 
except, perhaps, for the treasures of mosaic 
within its walls, or within easy reach of it, 
would its mere artistic attractions justify a 
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visit. Architecturally speaking it has no 
particular distinction, being branded, indeed, 
with the monotony of all Italian cities of the 
second class. When you have traversed it 
from east to west and then again from south 
to north by the two great thoroughfares, the 
Corso Vittorio Emmanuele and the Via 
Macqueda, which form an offensively sym- 
metrical cross, let fall, as it were, upon the city 
in such a way that their point of intersection 
coincides with its exact geometrical centre— 
when this has been done, and when also you 
have done the Molo and the Cala, and ad- 
mired the imposing Porta Felice, and strolled 
through the gardens of La Flora, there is 
not much in the way of strictly urban attrac- 
tions left to explore. Palermo is not a beauty 
of “‘ shy surprises ;” such architectural charms 
as she possesses she frankly displays at once. 
There are cities in which you may wander 
for days together and light continually upon 
the hidden picturesque lurking in the midst 
of squalor ; but Palermo is not one of these. 
All that man has ever done for her external 
adornment she can show you in a few 
hours, but days and weeks could not more 
than suffice for the full appreciation of all 
she owes to nature. 

Nevertheless, for so is travelling man com- 
pounded, the visitor will very likely leave 
the natural charms of the city untasted 
until he has quenched the thirst of his 
curiosity as to its adventitious treasures. He 
will straightway get him to the museum 
aforesaid, or to the Church of La Martorana, 
or sooner still, perhaps, to the Cappella 
Palatina, under the inspiration of those two 
asterisks which preface Mr. Bideker’s assur- 
ance that in this he will here find what is 
“accounted the most beautiful castle-chapel 
in the world.” To the mosaics with which 
its interior is, even more richly than that of 
the Martorana, adorned, I must candidly 
admit my incompetence to do justice. The 
feeling aroused by all art of this kind in the 
mind of the inexpert observer may be most 
accurately defined, to judge at least from my 
own case, as that of a “ pleasurable wonder,” 
and to inquire too curiously as to the extent 
to which the mere astonishment at a curiosity 
is superadded to, or mistaken for, a delight in 
beauty would, I maintain, be the mere im- 
pertinence of self-analysis. I leave it to 
others to say whether mosaics in themselves 
are surprisingly beautiful, or only beautifully 
surprising, and will content myself with 
saying that nowhere except in Palermo, and 
at the cathedral at Monreale, five miles off, 
are there, it is said, any such mosaics to be 
found in the world, But one would certainly 
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go to Monreale whether there were any 
mosaics in the cathedral there or not. The 
lover of nature—as he used to be called in 
days when men condescended to the Cosmos 
more than they affect to do at present— 
will enjoy a walk or drive along a road which 
at several points commands a fine view of 
the bay; the village of Monreale is itself 
curious; the interior of the cathedral is 
architecturally striking; and in the garden 
and cloisters of the monastery one may well 
muse a pleasant afternoon away. But in 
the return journey from Monreale—one would 
hardly take it on the way there—there is 
gratification for a very different and probably 
much more general taste. A love of the 
“gruesome” is implanted deeply in our 
nature, and the resolute sightseer, after 
having fully recognised and deplored the fact 
that he is yielding to a “ morbid” propensity, 
will descend into the subterranean corridors 
of the Capuchin monastery and see what he 
will see. It is just possible, however, that 
if he is an expert in self-deception—an art 
which varies indefinitely in difficulty with 
variations of temperament—he may convince 
himself that he enters the crowded dormitory 
of everlasting sleepers in the purely philo- 
sophie spirit of a Hamlet. He will not, it is 
true, be allowed to handle the skulls in the 
physical sense of the term, but he may do so, 
of course, as a preacher handles a text, and 
he will thus obtain the unique satisfaction 
of gratifying a morbid propensity, and en- 
couraging an elevated emotion not only at 
the same moment but by the same act. 
Palermo has next to nv antiquities. The 
silt of successive ages, and the detritus of a 
life which, from earliest history has been a 
busy one, have irrecoverably buried almost all 
vestiges of her classic past. Her true, her only, 
but her all-sufficient attraction is conveyed 
in her ancient name. She is indeed Pan- 
ormus—it is as the “all-harbour” city, that 
she fills the eye and mind, and lingers in the 
memory, and lives anew in the imagination. 
It is possible to tire of the study of mosaics 
—for some of us it is possible to do so with 
perhaps excessive expedition—but I do not 
think that anybody who loves blue sky and 
blue water, and “tender curving lines of 
creamy spray,” will find it possible to tire of 
Palermo. The bay which embraces her is 
beautiful at all times of the day, the lines 
of Monte Pellegrino have a noble boldness 
from whatever point you view them, but the 
place and time which the real lover of 
Palermo would be most likely to choose to 
gaze upon his mistress is from the end of 
the sea-drive opposite the gardens of La 
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Flora at about the hour of sunset. The 
clear Mediterranean air is then at its 
clearest, the fringing foam at its whitest, the 
golden background of the Conca d'Oro at 
its mellowest ; while the bare volcanic-looking 
sides of Pellegrino seem fusing into ruddy 
molten metal beneath the slanting rays. 
Sunset after sunset you may feast your eyes 
upon this delicious land- and sea-scape with 
still unexhausted pleasure—that is if the 
weather favours you. But do not in January 
count too confidently upon that. It is a 
delusion born of our systematic depreciation 
of our own climate to believe that the 
southern air is always balmy, the southern 
heaven always blue. You may have vile 
weather at Palermo in winter, as you may 
almost anywhere in or around the basin of 
the Mediterranean at that season of the 
year—as you may at Cannes or Nice, at 
Algiers or Tunis, or even, I imagine, though 
my own brief experience therein runs al- 
together to the contrary, at soft and sleepy 
Malaga. At Palermo I have known what it 
is to cower for a whole day of downpour over 
a hotel fire, to hear a hurricane volleying 
against my bedroom window all a livelong 


night, and to have to scuttle indoors off a 
balcony to escape a shower of blinding sleet. 
But if you get weather to your liking 
Palermo can be delightful. The trip to the 
villa of La Favorita will make one day’s 
excellent pleasuring outside the city, the 
ascent, if you are a climber, of Pellegrino, 
with its unequalled views of sea and island, 
is another. But when every attraction 
outside the confines of the city is exhausted, 
one may lounge away the hours well contented 
without stirring many yards from the hotel- 
door, There is excitement enough in the 
mere intoxication of air and sunlight, of 
rippling waves and shining shore—those 
stimulants of nature upon which no reaction 
waits, and which sharpen, instead of stupefy- 
ing, the senses they delight. The pleasure 
that comes of them remains unabated to the 
end, and perhaps is never keener than when 
you stand at last upon the deck of the 
steamer which is to bear you homeward and 
wave your last farewell to the receding 
city, lying couched, the loveliest of Ocean’s 
Nereids, in her shell of gold. 
H. D. Trattt. 





SICILIAN PEASANTS. 
From a Drawing by A. M‘Cormick. 








ON THE CULTIVATION OF TEA AND ON TEA-CUSTOMS IN 
JAPAN. 


Mr HE tea-plant, not being 
: indigenous in Japan, was 
first introduced from 
China. From this coun- 
try also the religion of 
Buddha, science and art, 
many a useful handi- 
craft, the greater number 
of cultivated plants, with 
few exceptions, such as tobacco and potato, 
were brought into Dai Nihon, “ the Realm of 
the Rising Sun.”! Hence, likewise, the 


—— 


2 «*Dai Nihon,” or ‘* Dai Nippon,” is the official 
name of the East Asiatic Empire, known in Europe 
as ‘‘Japan.” Its ancient Japanese name is « 
Yamato.” The word ‘‘ Nippon” (spelt Nitsupon), 
or ‘* Nihon,” is of Chinese origin, meaning sun-rise, 
or *‘day-break” (of Nichi, sun or day, and Hon, 
origin, beginning). This name was first given by 
the Chinese and Coreans to the islands in the east, in 
the direction of the rising sun. We find this name 
already in Chinese works of the time of the T’ang 
(T6) dynasty (618-905 a.p.). It was officially adopted, 
in addition to the ancient name Yamato, by order of 
the thirty-fifth Mikado Tenji Tenné (662-670), as we 
find recorded in the Nihon-gi, ‘‘ History of Japan,” 
written in 720. The prefix ‘‘ Dai” or ‘*O,” ** great,” 
is likewise of very ancient date, in imitation of the 
name of China, which formerly was called ‘‘ Dai T6,” 
**Great East,” and now ‘‘ Dai Chin,” and not, as 
some erroneously believe, after the instance of ‘* Great 
Britain.” The name ‘‘ Dai Nippon” is mentioned as 
an old-established title in an encyclopedical work 
published in 1712, in ‘‘ San-sai-tsu-ye,” ‘‘ Picture of 
the San-sai, é.c., the three powers that rule all things, 
viz., heaven, earth, and man,” and in the official Dai- 
Nihon-shi, ‘‘ History of Japan,” published in 1715. 
The word ‘‘ Japan” is an European corruption of the 
Chinese “‘ Jih-pén-kwoh,” the ‘‘ Zipango” of Marco 
Polo. The name of the main island of the Japanese 
archipelago is not ‘‘ Nippon,” as erroneously stated 
in all older and in many modern geographical works 
and maps, but ‘ Hon-d6,” or “Hon-shiu” (Hon: 
** principal, real”; D6 or Shiu: ‘state, province ”). 





Japanese received their principal textile 
materials : hemp, cotton, and silk, their staple 
food, rice, and their indispensable beverage, 
tea. 

Our word “Tea” is supposed to be of 
Chinese origin, being derived from the Amoy 
and Swatow reading “Tay” of the same 
character, which expresses both the ancient 
name of tea, “'T’su,” and the more modern 
one, “ Ch’a.” 

The Japanese tea, “Chiya” (pronounce 
Cha) is the infusion of the dried leaves of 
two kinds of shrub, both belonging to the 
natural order of the Ternstroemiacex, viz., 
the Thea chinensis, var. L. “Cha,” and the 
Camellia Sasanqua, L.; “ Sazan-k’wa,” lit. 
“Mountain tea flower.” 

Although known in Japan for more than 
a thousand years, tea has only gradually be- 
come the general national beverage, as late as 
the fourteenth century. 

Historical writers disagree as to the exact 
date of its first introduction, but we are 
fairly correct in referring it to the first half 
of the eighth century, a.pv., from the fact, that 
all record a religious festival in 729, at 
which the forty-fifth Mikado Shémmu Tenné * 
(724-748) entertained the Buddhist priests 
with tea, a hitherto unknown beverage from 
Corea, this country having been for many 
centuries the high road of Chinese culture to 
Japan. 








2 «* Mikado,” the title of the Emperors of Japan, 
means literally ‘‘ Sublime Gate.” Tennd, ‘‘ King of 
Heaven,” is the official title, and is adopted in 
diplomatic intercourse as equivalent to ‘* Majesty.” 
The defunct emperors appear in history only under 
their posthumous names, Kai-miy6, literally ‘‘ Name 
of Correction.” 
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We also find tea already mentioned in a 
poem by the fiftieth Mikado K’wammu 
Tenné (782-805), the founder of the capital 
Kiyéto (794). A very ancient work, however, 
the Riuju-koku-ji, “Genealogical history of 
the country,” states that the Abbot Yei-shi 
of the temple and monastery Shi-fuku-ji or 
Bon-shaku-ji in the province Omi, was the 
first who brought tea and the art of pre- 
paring it from China, whither he had gone 
in 770, in order to study the Buddhist tenets 
at their source, as the early Japanese bonzes 
were wont to do.! This chronicle relates 
that Yei-sha offered tea, which he had himself 
prepared, to Saga Tenné, the fifty-second 
Mikado (810-823), when visiting his convent 
in April, 815. The emperor was so delighted 
with this fragrant beverage, that he issued, 
in June of the same year, an order to lay 
out tea plantations in the Go-kinai, “the 
five imperial provinces,” ? and in the pro- 
vinces of Omi, Tamba, and Harima. Con- 
temporary history also informs us that Saga 
Tenné had a private tea-garden eastwards of 
the imperial palace at Kiydto. 

These accounts render it at any rate suffi- 
ciently evident, that tea was known in Japan 
at very ancient times. It also appears very 
probable that the leaves were prepared after 
Chinese custom, by being first steamed, then 
dried and ground into a fine powder. 

For the following four centuries tea fell 
again gradually into disuse and finally almost 
into oblivion. It had never yet become 
general, but had only been adopted as an 
exceptional luxury by the nobility and the 
Buddhist clergy. 

It was only under the reign of the eighty-third 
Emperor, Tsuchi Mikado Tenné (1199-1210), 
that the cultivation of tea was permanently 
established in Japan. In 1200 the bonze 
Yei-sei (Gi-sei) brought tea-seeds from China, 
which he planted on the mountain Seburi 
in Chikuzen, the most northern province of 
the island Kiu-shiu, “ Ninelands,” so called 


1 Buddhism was introduced into Japan in the middle 
of the sixth century A.p., from Corea, where it had 
spread irom China. Chinese Buddhism, which differs 
in several respects from the original Indian a 
has always been the source from which the ; Japanese 
Buddhism drew its tenets. 

*The five provinces, Yamashiro, with the capital 
Kiyéto, Yamato, Setsu (Tsu), Kawachi, and Idzumi, 
have always been under direct imperial administra- 
tion; hence they had been called from the most 
remote times: Go-kinai ‘‘The five imperial pro- 
vinces.” Within the last few years the name Kami- 
gata, ‘‘Government Districts,’’ literally, ‘‘ superior 
— is commencing to supersede the ancient 
name Go-kinai.* The above enumerated eight pro- 
vinces constitute nearly the centre of the main island 
Hon-d6. 


after the number of its provinces. The 
climate and soil of this southern island are 
particularly favourable to the growth of 
the Tsubaki, the Camellia Japonica, which 
is allied to the tea-plant; it develops into 
a tree of 18-24 feet in height and 4 feet in 
circumference. Yei-sei is also reported to 
have first introduced the Chinese custom of 
the ceremonious tea-drinking, which, subse- 
quently, as we shall learn anon, has become 
one of the most formal social institutions, 
known by the name of the Chi-no-yu (lit. 
“ boiling tea-water’”’). 

Yei-sei presented tea-seeds to Mei-ki 
(Miyé-ye), the abbot of the monastery of 
To-gano near Kiyéto—to whom the use of 
tea had been recommended for its stimulant 
properties—and instructed him in the culti- 
vation of the plant and the treatment and 
preparation of the leaves. Encouraged by 
the first trials near Té-gano and Fukase in 
Yamashiro, Mei-ki laid out plantations near 
Uji in the same province, the success of 
which realised his most sanguine anticipa- 
tions. The tea-growers of Uji still manifest 
their grateful remembrance of the Abbot 
Mei-ki as the greatest benefactor of their 
district, by annually offering at his shrine 
the first gathered tea-leaves. 

The use of tea came now more and more 
into fashion among the aristocracy and the 
Buddhist clergy. Of the bonzes, the monks 
of the Zen-shi, “ the Sect of Abstraction” — 
which ranks second in the number of its 
votaries—were particularly addicted to this 
beverage, having discovered its property of 
keeping them awake during the long vigils 
and nocturnal prayers. 

This sect was founded in China by Dar’ma 
(Daruma), an immediate disciple of Buddha, 
and was introduced into Japan by the afore- 
said Yei-sei, who first taught it in the Temple 
of Ken-nin-ji at Kiyéto, under the name of 
Butsu-shin-shf, “the true sect of Buddha,” 
as representing the original teaching of 
Shakyamuni Gautama (born in 624 B.c., the 
twenty-fifth Buddha). The principal doc- 
trine of the Zen-shi is, that “ perfect rest of 
mind and body are indispensable for the 
ultimate attainment of supreme bliss.” 
Dar’ma spent many years in deep medita- 
tion, immovably kneeling, until his legs had 
wasted and become paralysed. His represen- 
tation as a legless, paunchy body, may be 
seen—like the figure of the Highlander in 
England—before tobacconists’ shops; per- 
haps in allusion to the soothing property of 
tobacco. In this shape he is built upasa 
snow-man in winter; and made of papier- 
mache, weighted with lead, so as to rise when 
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laid flat on his back, forms a favourite 
children’s toy. 

The favour which tea had found with the 
feudal nobility—the Samurai—had led, as 
an indirect cause, to the spoliation of many 
pagodas of the bronze-rings which surround 
their terminal spires. 

Kono Moronawo, a general of the first 
Ashikaga Shégun Taka Uchi! (1336-1358), 
who was excessively fond of tea, opining that 
water boiled in bronze kettles did not spoil 
the subtle aroma of the tea, had kettles 
made of such bronze rings. His example 
was followed by the Samurai, and soon there 
was no pagoda at Kiyéto and in its environs 
which had not been stripped in this manner. 

The tea-plantations of Uji were consi- 
derably extended in 1400 by Ashikaga 
Yoshi Mitsu, the third Shégun of the second 
Minamoto dynasty (1368-1398), who, two 
years after his abdication, ordered Uchi 
Yoshihiro, one of his noble vassals, to have 
all the available land converted for this pur- 
pose. Since then Uji has been the most 
celebrated tea-land in Japan, producing a 
leaf hitherto unsurpassed in quality and 
delicacy of flavour. Henceforth the cultiva- 
tion of tea spread rapidly throughout the 
country, and tea commenced to become the 
general beverage of the people. 

It is doubtful whether the tea used at that 
period was in powder or in leaf ; but contem- 
porary literary works and poetry alluding 
only to powdered tea, we may conclude that 
this tea resembled the powdered tea, which 
at present is known by the name of Usu-cha, 
“pounded tea” (from Usu: a wooden or 
stone mortar used for pounding rice). This 
much, however, is certain, that the tea used 
by Ashikaga Yoshi Mitsu was not made of 
tea in leaf. Under this Shégun, also, the 
ceremony of Cha-no-yu was established. 

Until about 1570, the tea-leaves were imme- 
diately after picking immersed for a moment 
into boiling water, and, after having been 





*Shiyau-gun (pronounce Shé-gun) is a word of 
Chinese origin, and is composed of Shd, ‘‘ general,” 
and Gun, ‘‘ army” or ‘‘ war.” - The full title is ‘‘ Sei- 
i-tai-sh6-gun,” ‘‘Great General, Conqueror of Bar- 
barians.” The Shégunate was established in 1192, 
and hereditary in the Minamoto family, of which three 
dynasties held this high office, viz., the first dynasty, 
or that of its founder Minamoto Yori Tomo (1192, 
until the assassination of the third, Shégun Sane 
Tomo, the second son of Yori Tomo, in 1219); the 
second, or Ashikaga dynasty (1336-1573); and the 
third, or Tokugawa dynasty (1603. until the aboli- 
tion of the Shégunate in 1868). The generals hold- 
ing this office between each of these dynasties are not 
enumerated in history as Shéguns, not having been 
of Minamoto blood. The Shédguns were erroneously 
believed to be the second or military emperors of 
Japan, whilst they were only commanders-in-chief. 
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dried in the sun, converted into powder. Tea 
prepared in this manner was called Ude-chi, 
“boiled tea’ (from Ude : to cook by boiling). 
In the beginning of that year, a tea-merchant 
at Uji, of the name of Kami-bayashi, in- 
vented an apparatus called Héiro (from Hoji : 
to roast, parch ; and Ro: a hearth or a fire- 
place in the floor), for drying the tea-leaves, 
which I shall fully describe when speaking 
of the present mode of preparing them. 
The Héiro was, however, only 156 years 
after its invention, in 1716, universally 
adopted for “ firing tea,” which is the correct 
technical term used by the English and 
Americans in China and in Japan, and which 
exactly renders the Japanese expression, 
“ Cha-wo-iri.” Until the year 1700, tea-leaves 
were fired in a pan, which process was called 
Nabe-iri, “ pot-roasting.” 

The same tea-merchant also first distin- 
guished two sorts of tea, the Usu-cha, “light 
tea ;” and the Koi-cha, “dark tea.” The 
word “ Usu” in this instance means “light, 
thin,” and, although spelt in Japanese like 
“Usu: to pound,” is written with a different 
Chinese character. He likewise was the first 
who introduced matting-covers raised on poles 
about eight feet high, in order to protect the 
plantation in winter against hoar-frost, and 
in summer against the sun. Such covers are 
still universally in use. When riding, in 
June, the time when the young leaves, which 
yield the first quality of green tea, are fully 
developed, the whole country about Uji is 
under matting, over which the head of the 
horse-man just rises, so that, with the excep- 
tion of the distant hills and mountains, and 
the roofs of the homesteads, the landscape is 
hidden from his view. 

Within the last century and a half two 
new sorts of tea acquired a great reputation. 
They are known by the names of “ Yama- 
moto-cha ” and “ Giyéku-ro-cha.” We learn, 
about the origin of the first sort, that a tea- 
grower of the name of Nagaya Soshichiro, 
who lived in the seventeenth century in Tsu- 
tsuki-gori, in Yamashiro, produced a new 
kind of tea of particularly fine colour, for 
which, however, he failed to find purchasers 
at Kiyéto and-in its neighbourhood. He 
proceeded with it to Yedo (called since 1868 
Té-kiyé, “ Eastern capital,”) in order to sell 
it to a tea-merchant, who kept a well-known 
tea-store near the Nihon-bashi, “ the bridge 
of the Rising Sun.”*? This merchant, whose 


2 The bridge of the Rising Sun, or of ay re 
Nihon-bashi, is situated in the centre of Té-kiyd 
(Yedo). From this bridge, upon ‘which the great 
roads of the empire abut, all the distances throughout 
the country are measured. It is the Charing Cross of 
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name was Yamamoto, was so much pleased 
with it, that he at once bespoke the whole of 
the next year’s crop ; and the new tea, which 
he called Ten-cha, “‘ Paradise- or Heaven-tea,”’ 
found great favour, and has since preserved 
its high reputation under the more popular 
name of “ Yamamoto-cha.” 

In the beginning of this century Yama- 
moto Tokuwo, a descendant of the afore-named 
Yamamoto, came to Uji on a visit to the 
tea-planter Kinoshita. Shown by him through 
the establishment, he noticed how the green 
leaves commenced curling in the Héiro. It 
struck him as a novelty, likely to be suc- 
cessful in the trade, and he ordered a large 
supply of tea in this half-finished state, which 
found an eager sale, and commands the 
market still at the present day, known by 
the name of Giyéku-ro-cha, “* Dew-drop tea.” 
After the opening of the treaty-port of 
Yokohama in 1857, when the export of tea, 
principally to America, commenced, the Chi- 
nese method of preparing black and green 
teas was adopted. 

In Japan green tea in leaf is universally 
used. Powdered tea, which at present is a 
most expensive luxury, is reserved for rare 
ceremonious occasions. Tea is not prepared 
by making an infusion with boiling water, 
as is habitual with us, but the boiling water 
is first carefully cooled in another vessel to 
176° F. The leaves are renewed for every 
infusion, the same never being used for 
inexhaustible replenishings of the tea-pot, as 
is our custom. Tea prepared in the Japanese 
manner is of the colour of pale Sherry or 
Sauterne, and constitutes a most refreshing, 
reviving beverage, especially when travelling 
or when fatigued by exertion. The Japan- 
ese, like the Chinese, drink tea without milk 
or sugar, which, they contend, spoil the 
delicate aroma; but they recommend the 
use of both with black and green teas of 
inferior quality, prepared after the Chinese 
method, in order to cover their roughness. 

The preparation of good tea is considered 
by the Japanese almost an art. Persons 
particularly expert in this accomplishment 
are called * Cha-jin,” lit.: “tea-man.” This 
term, however, besides its laudatory meaning, 
conveys also a less flattering sense, that of 
an eccentric person. 

The Chi-jin prefer to every other kind 
of tea pots, those of a pottery known by the 
name of “ Raku-yaki,” not only for their 
elegance and beauty, but also for ‘their pro- 
perty of preserving the heat of the tea longer 
the new capital of Japan. Here stands the K6-shaku, 


“public placard,” a board erected under a shed on 
which are posted the imperial e:licts. 


than any other kind. Being very delicate, 
cups of this kind are alleged to produce a 
pleasant sensation when brought in contact 
with the lips. 

The Raku-yaki—*“ Yaki” (meaning “ to 
bake, to burn,’”) is the general term for any 
pottery baked in the furnace—is a kind of 
Jaience made only at Kiyédto by one family, 
the descendants of a Corean of the name of 
Amaya, who immigrated and was naturalised 
in Japan in 1550, and who established him- 
self as a potter in this city, which is cele- 
brated for its various kinds of superior 
ceramics. He subsequently changed his 
name, as is frequently done, into that of 
Sasaki Sdkei. His son, Tanaka Ché-jiro, 
was the inheritor of his father’s trade secret, 
and the original pottery made by these two, 
now very rare and of priceless value, is known 
as “Ima-raku Kiyé-yaki,” “ Henceforth de- 
lightful ware of Kiydto.” 

Sasaki’s grandson, Kichi Zayemon, received 
in 1580 from General Taiko Sama,’ in reward 
for his famous ceramics, a brevet and seal, 
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“ Raku,” which means “ happiness or enjoy- 
ment,” with the permission to stamp all his 
ware with this mark. In consequence, all 
the Raku-yaki, which is still exclusively 
made by the descendants of Kichi Zayemon 
in the original manner, bears this Chinese 
sign. This ware is mostly hand-made, excep- 
tionally moulded, but never turned on the 
wheel. It is glazed, and generally of black 
colour. The only other colours which some- 
times form the ground, and are used for 
ornamentation, are white, red, yellow, and 
blue. 

It is a general custom, the omission of 
which is considered an unpardonable breach 
of good manners, to offer tea to every visitor 
immediately after his arrival. Even in shops, 
the customer is served with tea before the 
goods are displayed to him, and this does not 
by any means impose upon him the obligation 


showing the Chinese character 


* Toyotomi Hide Yoshi, popularly known by the 
name of Taiko Sama, ‘‘ Lord Great Merit,” the con- 
queror of Corea (1596); was in power during the 
interregnum between the second and third Minamoto 
dynasties (1573-1603), during which three of the most 
celebrated generals held the highest offices in the 
realm, but two of whom never became Shé-guns, not 
being of Minamoto blood. They were Ota Nobunaga, 
Taiko Sama, and Minamoto Tokuguwa lye Yasu, who 
founded the third Minamoto dynasty in 1603. Taiko 
Sama, the son of a peasant, was born in 1536, and 
died in 1598, the highest in power, and one of the 
most popular heroes of Japan, 
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of making a purchase. This appears to have 
been a very ancient custom both in China 
and Japan, so ancient, that it was not omitted 
in receiving visitors from this world by the 
highest authorities in the Paradise and in 
the Hades, as we learn from the stories in 
the Liio-Chai-Chih-f (Strange Stories from 
my Small Library), a classical work written 
in 1679 by P’A Sung-Ling, which is one of 
the most popular books in China.! In the 
story entitled ‘“Chfng’s Transformation,” 
Chang, who is a Taoist,? possessed besides 
other marvellous gifts, the power of disem- 
bodying himself and of soaring “above the 
clouds to heaven.” There an angel led him 
among beautiful halls and palaces into the 
presence of Buddha himself, who said to him, 
“My son, your virtue is a matter of great 
joy to me ; unfortunately your term of life 
is short, and I have therefore made an appeal 
to God on your behalf.” Chang prostrated 
himself and bowed the head to the ground, 
upon which he was commanded to rise and 
to be seated, and was served with tea as 
fragrant as Epidendrum. 

In another story, “ Metempsychosis,’ a 
certain Lin, who had taken his master’s 
degree in 1621, and who could remember 
what had happened to him in a previous 
state of existence, tells the story of the 
migration of his soul. “TI died at the age of 
sixty-two. On being conducted into the 
presence of the King of the Purgatory, he 
received me civilly, bade me to be seated, 
and offered me a cup of tea. I noticed, how- 
ever, that the tea in his majesty’s cup was 
clear and limpid, while that in my own was 
muddy like the lees of wine. It then flashed 
across me that this was the potion which 
was given to all disembodied spirits to render 
them oblivious of the past, and accordingly, 
when the king was looking the other way, I 
seized the opportunity of pouring it under 


1 This classical work, which is commonly known by 
its abbreviated title, Liao Chai, ‘‘ Small Library,” has 
been translated into English by Mr. Herbert A. Giles, 
and entitled, ‘‘ Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio ” 
(London : T. De la Rue, 1880). 

2The Taoist system of metaphysics has been 
founded by Lao Tsze, ‘‘ Old Child,” so named because 
when born his head was white, and his countenance 
that of an old man. He lived about the close of the 
sixth century B.c., and was a contemporary to K’ung 
Kiu (Confucius). His biography is almost legendary, 
and his doctrines, Tad, ‘* the way,” and Teh, ‘‘ moral 
excellence,” as promulgated by his disciples, are 
mystic and abstruse. 

The Three Systems of Doctrine (Religion) ‘‘ San- 
Kifio,” as they are called, viz., the ‘‘System of the 
Literati” (of Confucius), that of Shé (Shikyamuni, 
i.c., Buddha), and that of Tao (Taoism), constitute 
the three recognised systems.of religion, philosophy, 
and ethics of the Chinese. 
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the table, pretending afterwards that I had 
drunk it all up.” This was the reason why, 
unlike other spirits who returned into this 
world, he had not lost the remembrance of 
his former state. 

According to the general custom, the 
necessary tea-apparatus, Cha-dégu, is con- 
stantly kept in readiness in the living-room 
of every house, viz. a brazier with live coals: 
Hibachi, a kettle to boil the water: Tetsu- 
bin, a tray: Bon, with a tea-pot: Do-bin or 
Cha-bin, cups: Cha-wan, and a tea-caddy: 
Cha-ire. Tea is the beverage and relish of 
every meal, even if it be nothing but boiled 
rice. Every artisan and labourer, going to 
work, carries with him a rice-box: Bentdé, of 
lackered wood, a kettle, a tea-caddy, a tea- 
pot, and a cup, and his chop-sticks: Hashi. 
A few dry sticks boil the water, and the 
refreshing beverage is made. The rice is 
eaten either cold or mixed with hot tea. 

A complete tea-apparatus belongs also to 
the fittings of the Ju-bako, “ Picnic-box,” 
with which every Japanese is provided when 
travelling, or making an excursion, or at 
picnic-parties. Of the latter, called Hana- 
mi, ze., “Looking at the flowers,’ the 
Japanese are exceedingly fond, the lovely 
landscapes with which their country abounds 
offering the most tempting inducement. 

Tea-houses : Chi-ya, which take the place 
of our taverns and taps, are met with every- 
where, on high roads and by-roads, in temple- 
groves, and resorts of pleasure. 


Before describing the sociable and cere- 
monious tea-parties peculiar to the Japanese, 
[ shall premise a short sketch on the cultiva- 
tion and preparation of tea. 

Tea is cultivated in Japan as far as to 40° N. 
The best tea-land, as I have already pointed 
out, is the district of Uji in the province of 
Yamashiro, after which the plantations of the 
other provinces rank in the following order: 
those of Omi, Ise, Shimésa, Echiu, Totémi, 
Kadzusa, Inaba, Suw6, Suruga, Nugato, and 
Musashi on the main island Hon-dé, and 
those of Hizen and Higo on the island of 
Kiu-shiu, “ Nine lands.” This is the most 
southern, and second in size, of the four 
large islands of the Archipelago, which con- 
sists besides of a great number of lesser 
islands. There are plantations also in other 
provinces, but I only mention those producing 
superior qualities of tea. 

The tea-plant, like many other plants, 
cannot be transplanted or multiplied by 
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slips or by grafting, but must be raised from 
seeds. It requires a temperate climate, too 
great heat or cold being injurious to it. 

The plantation ought to be laid out near 
a water-course, and, if possible, in a sloping 
situation open to ‘the air. The seeds are 
always sown in drills running north and 
south, in order that the plants may be freely 
exposed to the sun, else they would only 
partially develop. The tea-growers are very 
particular as to the time.of collecting the 
seeds, and they prefer the autumn equinox 
to any other season. They only choose such 
seeds as are fully ripe, and have fallen to the 
ground after the spontaneous opening of the 
seed-vessels. 

The best time for sowing is from December 
to the end of January. The seeds are placed 
in circles, slightly covered with earth, over 
which a layer of rice-husks is spread in order 
to protect them against the hoar-frost. 

The first shoots appear in the following 
May or June, the roots developing in propor- 
tion to the plant. If the seeds are sown too 
late, the roots have not time to expand before 
the rising of the stem, which injures perma- 
nently the subsequent growth of the shrub. 
No manure is required during the first 
twelvemonth after the appearance of the 
plant. During the second year animal 
manure diluted in an equal quantity of 
water is applied. From the third year, the 
stem is surrounded three times yearly with 
pure animal manure or with oil-cake, i.¢., the 
residue of the oil-press. At the end of the 
third year the shrub ‘is topped in order to 
increase the power of forming lateral buds. 

The first leaves are gathered in the fourth 
year. The harvest commences in the be- 
ginning of the summer, when only the 
youngest leaves are picked. Thirty days 
after the first gathering, the second takes 
place. Some tea-growers have lately made 
a third picking, in consequence of the rise 
in the price of tea, but this proceeding ought 
to be energetically discountenanced, as it 
has proved most injurious to the plant. 

I now propose to describe the mode of 
treatment of the tea-leaves, as it is practised 
at Uji, where, as we know, the best qualities 
of tea are produced. This being the standard 
method of preparing tea for use, it is followed 
with but very slight modifications by all the 
tea-growers in the country. We shall learn 
all the minor points, to which the Japanese, 
taught by a long and extensive experience, 
appear to pay great attention, some of which 
may seem tous but of slight importance or of 
none whatever. The great care with which 
the Japanese are wont to treat details may 


Jolia, Lam. 


explain their success and excellence in many 
undertakings. It is the special bias of their 
mind, which I may, I believe, not incorrectly, 
designate as mikro-megan, “ great in small 
things.” 

The leaves, immediately after having been 
gathered, are taken to the factory. The tea- 
plant abounds in stipules, and is thus unlike 
other plants of the order of the Ternstroemia- 
cee, which are usually ex-stipulate. Here 
the stipules are separated by means of a 
bamboo sieve, and all impurities are removed. 
This done, the leaves are exposed to the 
action of steam, by placing them on a bamboo 
hurdle over water heated to 200° F. in a 
covered pan. Those intended for tea-in-leaf 
are steamed for fifteen seconds, those intended 
for powdered tea for half a minute. After 
this, they are uncovered, turned and aired by 
means of fansin the shape of the well-known 
palm-fans of the leaf of the Corypha rotundi- 
These fans, which serve for a 
great many purposes, are called Uchi-wa, and 
are made of a frame of split bamboo covered 
with paper. 

Before the steam has ceased to escape, the 
leaves are placed in a basket, “ the cooler,” 
in which they are continually turned and 
fanned. The fanning must be particularly 
attended to, else the leaves would turn 
yellow and lose their fine aroma. 

When perfectly cooled, the leaves are taken 
to the Héiro, the apparatus for “ firing the 
tea.” The Héiro proper is merely that 
portion which contains the fuel, but this 
term is generally extended to the whole 
apparatus, in which sense I likewise shall 
use it in this paper. It is a wooden frame 
measuring six feet by four, lined with a layer 
of cement, and covered with an iron grate, a 
short distance above which a copper-wire net 
is stretched. On this the dessicator holding 
the leaves is placed. This dessicator is a box 
of exactly the same dimensions as the Héiro 
proper, formed of a wooden framework and 
paper. 

The fuel, of which twenty-three pounds 
are used for every firing, consists of equal 
parts of charcoal of hard and of soft wood. 
When the fire is quite bright, a sufficient 
quantity of straw is burnt to obtain a layer 
of ashes in order to prevent the direct action 
of the radiating heat. During the process 
of firing, the leaves are continually rolled 
between the hands until they commence shriv- 
elling and are nearly dry, when they are 
transferred to a second Héiro for complete 
dessication. In preparing the sort of tea 
which is known by the name of Giyéku-ro-cha, 
lit. : “ Dew-drop tea,” the leaves are steamed 
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but for an instant, and whilst drying over a 
slow fire, each single leaf is most carefully 
rolled between the fingers. 

The leaves when perfectly dry are removed 
from the second Héiro, into sieves of copper- 
wire, in which the petioles, which may have 
remained attached, are separated by gentle 
rubbing between the palms of the hands. 

After having been winnowed, the leaves 
are assorted into three qualities, and sifted 
through bamboo sieves, of which there are 
six different degrees of fineness. Common 
tea is sifted but once, the better qualities 
from six to seven times, and the powdered 
tea even as often as ten times, which expend- 
iture in time and labour renders this kind of 
tea extremely dear. 

The leaves for the powdered tea are like- 
wise dessicated on the Héiro, but in a 
somewhat different manner. The apparatus 
consists merely of the lower box for the fuel, 
with a grating of bamboo instead of the iron 
grate and the wire-net on the top. On this is 
placed a bamboo hurdle covered with a sheet 
of cardboard of the same size as the Héiro 
proper, on which the leaves are spread. In- 
stead of rolling the leaves between the 
fingers, they are alternately collected in the 
middle of the cardboard, and spread out 
again by means of tiny pincers, in order to 
secure the uniform drying of every single leaf. 

The temperature of the room in which 
the Hoéiro is placed, must be very high, and 
the doors and windows kept closed against 
the cooler outer air and draught. When the 
leaves are nearly dry, they are yemoved from 
the Héiro and fanned, then all the faulty 
ones, and those which had turned yellow, are 
carefully picked out, and the remaining 
placed again on the Héiro until perfectly 
dry, when they are spread on shelves near 
the fire and left for some time without 
being touched. Finally the leaves are sifted 
through a series of sieves from No. 4 to No, 
10. The mode of the ultimate picking like- 
wise differs from that employed with the 
tea-in-leaf. The leaves are placed in a square 
dish, spread by means of a feather, and the 
faulty ones removed with a pincer. For the 
first quality of powdered tea even more pre- 
cautions are taken. The dish remains covered 
with a sheet of paper, and only those leaves 
are exposed which are taken up one by one 
with the pincer. 

Tea being very difficult to keep in perfect 
condition, the Japanese dedicate the most 
scrupulous care to prevent its losing in 
flavour and colour. Pedantic as their many 
precautions may appear, it is not labour lost, 
as it secures them a most delicious aromatic 
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beverage, quite different from that insipid 
infusion of broom-sticks, yclept “tea,” with 
which, in our ignorance of “ what tea really 
ought to be,” we generally feel contented. 
In fact, tea in the West and tea in the far-off 
East are two quite different beverages. 

But it is not to be wondered at, from the 
careless way tea is treated in Europe. I am 
not speaking of the tea merchant proper, but 
of the retailer and the ordinary housekeeper. 
Tea in retail shops is often kept in indiffer- 
ently closing canisters, even in open boxes, 
exposed to the air and to contamination from 
extraneous odours of other merchandise, in 
the close vicinity of roast coffee or whatever 
objectionable compound is sold and bought 
under that name—of cheese, soap, candles, 
and a hundred other odoriferous articles. At 
home it is frequently kept in a paper bag 
stowed away into a cupboard with miscellane- 
ous contents. People generally do not know, 
or forget, that the aroma of tea is volatile, 
that the leaf itself is hygroscopic, ¢.e., very 
liable to get damp, and that it is equally 
subject to become impregnated by any kind 
of odour. Against all these injuries tea 
ought to be carefully guarded in order to 
preserve, at any rate, as much of its intrinsic 
qualities as are still left in it when reaching 
us. 

We shall see, and may perhaps learn how 
the Japanese keep and protect their tea, 

The tea-leaves after having been prepared 
for use in the manner above described, are 
in June again exposed to the action of a 
gentle fire for several hours ; then spread out 
in a flat pan and stirred and fanned until 
they have cooled. Then they are put into 
glazed earthenware jars, which are methodic- 
ally moved and shaken, until they settle 
firmly, fresh leaves being added by degrees, 
until the jars are quite full, These jars are 
closed by stoppers likewise of earthenware, 
which are wrapped in several layers of paper 
in order to make them air-tight. The jars 
are removed to the upper floor of the factory, 
and stored in a room which must be well 
aired, cool, and perfectly dry. In August 
the tea is again fired and treated in the same 
manner as in the preceding month, and this 
process is repeated in the following months 
of November, February, and March, the tea 
being fired altogether five times during the 
twelvemonth after the harvest. With such 
precautions tea will keep in perfect condition 
until the next season, The selection of tea 
jars is guided by experience. Some peculiar 
kinds of old earthenware, known by the 
names of Ko-bizen, Ko-tamba, and Ko- 
shigaraki, especially the latter for preserving 
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tea in larger quantities, are always preferred 
to modern jars. These jars are named after 
the place of their fabrication, the provinces 
Hizen and Tamba, and Shigaraki in the pro- 
vince of Omi, all famous for their ceramics. 
The prefixed word “Ko” means “old, 
ancient.” If new jars must be used, they 
are carefully examined for the quality of the 
material, the glazing and the baking. 

Tea, for the inland transport, is packed in 
boxes made of the wood of the Kiri, the 
Pawlownia imperialis. For export air-tight 
tin boxes are used, which have a casing of 
the wood of Sugi, the Cryptomeria japonica. 
Smaller quantities are kept in well-stopped 
glass jars, made air-tight with pitch. Tea in 
such jars, kept under water in a well, will 
preserve its flavour unimpaired over the 
winter. 

Powdered tea is extremely difficult to 
keep, and requires therefore additional pre- 
cautions. It is kept in jars of turned pewter, 
closed air-tight with a double stopper. These 
are imbedded in common tea in a box of Kiri 
wood. The same mode of packing is also 
occasionally resorted to for the preservation 
of finer qualities of tea-in-leaf. 

The subjoined table will show a Japanese 
analysis of the principal qualities of tea. 

















Name or TEA Bn TANNIN. THEINE.| ASH. 
Ori- — - olded) | | 
ea) sd 14°20 | 293 | 5°67 
Giy okt. ro-chi “@ ew-\ Of | | 
drop tea) .. .( Uji. 15°60 242 5°80 
Usu-cha (Light tea) .. as 344 615 
Koi-cha (Dark tea) .. - | “20 421 6°05 
T6-bi-dashi-cha (Sift ed tea) 212 | 4 415 4°97 
Ban-cha (Common tea) ... 13°06 1°98 5°06 
Yu-shiyutsu-cha en | | | 
tea) « | 30°40 23°96 2°57 4°68 
Neri-cha (Brick tea) ) Pre. | 36°00 | 19°38 | 3°36 | 4:10 
Koku-cha (Black) |g | 
tea)... pure® | 30°85 | 14°06 4°67 5°60 
Ko-cha (Ted dust) —_ | 
(broken leaves) saened 83-07 | 14-20 194 573 
Riyoku-cha (Green a | 
tem) no as! MOM! g7-95 | 15°95 2°83 5°73 
Japanese Ko-cha(Tea dust) 36°25 | 15°75 | 2°96 5°28 


“Tea Kraft,” “strength of tea,” is the 
generally adopted technical term, introduced 
by Dr. G. Martin, for the total amount of 
extractive matter, obtained by digesting the 
tea-leaves with a mixture of three parts of 
ether-and one part of absolute alcohol. It 
comprises the volatile oils of chlorophyll, the 
resinous substances, the theine, and other 
extractive matter. 

A never absent constituent of all these 
different kinds of tea isa varying quantity 
of manganese, viz., 1°04 per cent. in the 
Ori-mono-cha, 21 per cent. in the Giyéku-ro- 
cha. The occurrence and proportion of 
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manganese in each sort of tea is determined 
by incinerating the green leaves. 

The Japanese green and black teas are 
without artificial colouring, technically called 
“facing.” The former are made of the 
youngest, finest leaves of the first picking, 
which are only slightly fired. The black 
sorts are the leaves of the second gathering, 
which are more fired. 

Initations of the Riyoku-cha, “ green tea,” 
which surpasses every other sort in tea-kraft, 
made in China, are teas of inferior qualities, 
artificially coloured with indigo, sulphate of 
copper, or other green metallic dyes. They 
are prohibited in Japan by the law of the 
country as injurious to health. 

Here I may insert a few words in explana- 
tion of the names and the origin of the 
several sorts of Chinese tea of commerce. 

Tea was not known in China before the 
Tang dynasty (618-906 a.p.), although an 
infusion of some kind of leaf was used as 
early as during the Chow dynasty (1122- 
255 B.c.), as we learn from’ the Urh Ya, a 
glossary of terms used in ancient history and 
poetry. This work is classified according to 
subjects and accompanied by explanatory 
notes, and has been assigned to the beginning 
of the Chow dynasty, but belongs more pro- 
bably to the era of Confucius (K’ung Kui, 
551-479 B.c.). 

Formerly all the Chinese tea consumed in 
England was indiscriminately called “ Bohea,” 
for which we have the authority of Pope, 
Byron, and other great writers of the last 
and of the beginning of this century. 

The “ Bohea”’ proper, is called so after two 
ranges of hills in Fu-kien or Fo-kien, lit., 
“happy establishment,” one of the eight 
provinces, with the capital Fu-chéu-fu on the 
river Min. 

“ Con-gou,” lit. : “labour,” is named so at 
Amoy from the labour in preparing it. 

“Sou-chong,” lit.: “small kind,” as a 
Cantonese term for tea of many varieties. 

“ Hy-son,” means “flourishing spring.” 

“ Pe-koe” is the Cantonese pronunciation 
of the character for “white hair.” This 
kind of tea is so called because for this sort 
only the youngest leaves are gathered, which 
have still the delicate down, the “ white 
hair,” on the surface, When older, all tea 
leaves are coriaceous. 

* Pou-chong,” “folded tea,” is a kind of 
tea so called at Canton after the method of 
packing it. 

The “brick tea,” which has been much 
used for some years, is prepared in Central 
China from the commoner sorts of tea, by 
soaking the tea refuse, as broken leaves, 
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twigs, and dust, in boiling water and then 
pressing them into moulds. There are three 
qualities : large green, small green, and black 
tea. Brick tea is universally used in Siberia 
and in Mongolia, where it also serves as a 
medium of exchange. The Mongols place the 
bricks, when testing the quality, on the head, 
and try to pull downwards the edges with 
both hands. They reject the brick as worth- 
less if it break or bend. 

Notwithstanding the great production of 
tea in Japan, many cheap and harmless sub- 
stitutes are used by the poorer classes, either 
mixed with genuine tea or pure. The taste 
and the absence of the peculiar aroma, how- 
ever, render any fraudulent adulteration im- 
possible. 

The nearest allied to the genuine tea are 
the buds of the common Camellia of the 
country, Tsubaki, the Camellia Japonica, I.., 
but the bitter taste of the infusion will 
betray its origin. 

The young leaves of the pond lily, Nuphar 
japonicum, make an excellent aromatic tea 
of the same colour as that of the genuine 
tea. For this purpose the leaves are chopped 
and pressed in order to remove the juice, and 
then immediately infused with boiling water. 

In the central provinces the leaves of a 
kind of liquorice, “ Fuji-kanzé,” Desmodium 
Oldhami, which is cultivated for home con- 
sumption, are largely used by the country 
folk instead of genuine tea, under the name 
of Kawara-cha, “ brick tea,” or “ Hineri-cha,” 
“ rolled” or “ kneaded tea.” 

Other much-used substitutes are, Kuko- 
cha, the leaves of Kuko, Lyctum barbarum, L., 
Barbary box-thorn, or JLycium chinense, 
Chinese box-thorn, which is distinguished 
from the former by smaller leaves. Its 
infusion is of dark green colour and of insipid 
taste. Further Maira-cha, the leaves of 
Kara-kégi, a kind of maple, and Mugi-cha, 
barley tea, which is made of the young shoots 
of barley or wheat, and is sometimes mixed 
with powdered tea in order to improve its 
colour. Its infusion, however, is rather taste- 
less. Also the young leaves of the Kawa- 
yanagi, “ River willow,” Salix japonica, and 
of the mulberry, “ Kuwa,” Morus alba, make 
fair substitutes. 

Moreover, special mention must be made 
of the Ama-ché, “Sweet tea,” which is 
obtained from the leaves of a plant of the 
family of the Cucurbitacee, the Gymno- 
stemma cissoides, Benth., cultivated for this 
purpose at Uji and at Tawara, in the pro- 
vince Yamashiro, and also in the province of 
Tamba. This sweet tea is used as medicine, 
and mixed with a decoction of liquorice-root, 
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Kanz6, Glycyrrhiza glabra, for the bath of 
Buddha at the festival of his Nativity, the 
“ Bu-shd-ye,” on the 8th day of the VIIIth 
moon. 

On the morning of the festival the statue 
of Buddha, represented as an infant, and 
bedecked with azalea blossoms, is placed, 
under a canopy in the temple, in a tub half- 
filled with Ama-chi. The worshippers pour 
the tea with a ladle over the head of the 
figure, and carefully collect the fluid trickling 
down in phials, which they take home as a 
protection against sickness and as a remedy 
against all kinds of diseases and complaints. 


Tea, besides being the never-failing bev- 
erage at every meal, the ever ready refresh- 
ment and the courteous offering to the 
visitor, unites the family and friends in a 
genial gathering of ladies and gentlemen, at 
home round the brazier and the lamp in 
winter evenings; at picnic parties in the 
shady glen in the afternoon during the fine 
season, thus forming the bond of many a 
social meeting. 

Two kinds of tea-parties, exclusively of 
gentlemen, hold their rank among the most 
refined usages of polite society, and are so 
truly characteristic of Japanese custom, that 
their description will allow a glimpse below 
the surface of national life not generally 
possible to the foreign observer. These 
are the tea-parties of semi-literary or ssthetic 
character, and the ceremonious Cha-no-yu. 
In the former prevails the easy and unaffected 
tone of well-bred gentlemen; the other is 


conducted under the strictest rules of eti- 
quette, which .regulate every detail of 


behaviour and speech. 

The innate taste and the love of fine 
scenery are manifest in the arrangements of 
the first kind of entertainment, to which 
recitals of romance and impromptu poetry 
add intellectual charm. 

The host selects for this purpose a tea- 
house, Cha-ya, situated in well laid-out 
grounds, commanding a fine view. In this 
he secures the space of a certain number of 
mats, proportionate to the number of his 
guests, which, by a convenient distribution 
of the sliding partitions, and by the removal 
of the front wall,! is converted into a kind 


1 The floors of all the rooms are overlaid with mats, 
‘*Tatami,” of rushes or straw, covered with a fine straw 
tissue. Each mat measures about two inches in thick- 
ness, one Ken, i.c., six feet in length, and half a Ken, 
i.c., three feet in width. The Ken and its subdivision, 
the Shaku and the Sun (tenSun = one Shaku, six Shaku 
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of open hall, overlooking the landscape. 
From these mats, which form the sitting 
place, “ Seki,” this kind of tea-party derives 
its name, “ Cha-seki.” This room is decora- 
ted with choice flowers, and the art treasures 
of the host, which -at other times are stored 
in the fire-proof Go-down,! belonging to his 
private residence. Folding-screens and hang- 
ing-pictures, “ Kake-mono,” painted by cele- 
brated artists, costly lacker-ware, bronzes, 
china, and other heir-looms are tastefully 
displayed. 

The Japanese, as a rule, select from their 
history and legendary lore, for subjects of 
their graphic art, scenes illustrating the 
glorious deeds of their national heroes, and 
the myths and fairy tales of by-gone times, 
and these suggest the stories, in the recital 
of which every one takes his turn. Not 
seldom the gaze is arrested by a mountain, a 
waterfall, or a shrine, of which tradition has 
preserved many a legend, always a welcome 
subject. This is especially the case in the 
environs of Kiydédto, the western capital,— 
from 794 to 1868 the imperial residence— 
celebrated for their unsurpassed beauty, and 
hallowed by having been the abode of the 
ancient Yamato gods,” and the scene of the 


= one Ken) form the unit, in terms of which all 
dimensions in buildings are expressed. 

The Japanese rooms are divided by sliding parti- 
tions, ‘‘ Fusuma,” running in grooves, which can be 
shifted so as to enlarge or diminish the space. They 
serve at the same time instead of doors. The front 
wall of the house similarly consists of sliding and 
removable windows, ‘‘ Shoji,” of paper,or more recently 
also of glass. 

1 Almost every house has a detached fireproof store- 
house, ‘‘ Kura,” in which all the valuables are pro- 
tected from the too frequent danger of fire. I 
recollect an extensive conflagration in 1874, which laid 
in ashes over 2,000 houses in one of the most populous 
business parts of Kiyéto. All the Kura stood out 
uninjured from amongst the ruins. These store-houses 
are built on the system of our fireproof safes (which, 
however, were invented many hundred years later). 
They have double walls of fireproof clay, the inter- 
vening space being filled with ashes, which are bad 
conductors. The low and narrow door and the few 
small square windows are guarded by double-walled 
flanged iron shutters. Such store-houses are called 
by the Europeans in the East, in China and Japan, 
**Go-down,” which term is derived from the Malay 
word ‘*Go-dong,” meaning a warehouse (and not, as 
many believe, from the English, ‘‘ to go down”). 

* The Yamato gods are the ancient national deities 
of the indigenous religion of Japan, called the Shin- 
to, ‘‘ Path to the gods,” or the Kami-creed, the words 
Shin and Kami meaning deity. Yamato was the first 
part of the island Hon-d6 conquered, when Jimmu 
Tennd, the first Mikado, founded his new empire in 
660 B.c. Yamato is also the name of a province, and 
has been extended to the whole realm. The term 
Yamato conveys at the same time the sense of the truly 
national without foreign admixture. Thus the pure 
classical Japanese language, without words derived from 
the Chinese, is likewise called the Yamato dialect. 
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prowess and the exploits of knights and 
squires, and of the miracles wrought by pious 
priests. Often the charm of the scenery 
inspires an extempore effusion in the metre 
of an Uta,® which the poet inscribes on the 
fans of his friends.* 

Such stories told at tea-parties are called 
in Japanese literature by the Chinese term, 
“‘Cha-wa,” or by the pure Japanese name, 
“ Cha-banashi,”’ both meaning tea-stories ; or 
* Hito-kuchi-banashi,”’ “‘One-mouth stories,” 
i.e., Short stories told without interruption. 

Sometimes professional story-tellers are 
hired. Of these there are two classes, the 
Hanashi-ka, “story-tellers,” and the Tsuji- 
k6-shaku-shi, 7.¢., “ Cross-road tradition narra- 
tors,” both of whom, since olden times, have 
been the faithful guardians of folk-lore. The 
Hanashi-ka are always members, “ Deshi,’ 
i.e., “disciples” of a more or less cele- 
brated company, under a manager of recog- 
nised fame, who unites them into troupes of 
never less than five, and not more than seven 
in number. Such companies are often adver- 
tised many weeks before their arrival in a 
place, by hoisting flags or streamers, with 
the names of the performers, who alternate 
in their recitals, They appear either in hired 
rooms, or in proper booths, “ Yose.” Their 
programme embraces war stories, ‘“‘ Gun-dan,” 
traditions, “ Ké-shaku,” tales of every-day 
events, “* Hanashi,” or recitals with musical 
accompaniment, “Gidaiyu,” so called after 
the name of their inventor, Takemoto Gidaiyu 
in 1575. The performance commences, as a 
rule, with an inferior member, to whom 
succeed the better artists, and finally the 
stars. The intervals are generally filled up 
with feats of legerdemain, “'Te-dzuma.” 

The Tsuji-ké-shiku-ji, on the contrary, 
does not belong to any company ; he is free 
and independent, and recites in the open 
air. He selects, as his name indicates, a 
cross-road between lively thoroughfares, 
where, sitting on his mat, he commences his 


3 The Uta are short poems of thirty-one syllables, 
written either in five lines of five, seven, five, seven, 
seven syllables each, or in two lines, one of seventeen, 
the other of fourteen syllables. They are not rhymed, 
the Japanese, unlike the Chinese poetry, having no 
rhymes. 

* Everybody in Japan carries a fan. Gentlemen 
use only white paper fans. Frequently their fans 
are inscribed either by the owner himself, or by a 
friend, with an Uta, or with a Buddhist bible-text, or 
with a quotation from Confucius in Chinese charac- 
ters or in the Japanese Hira-kana, the cursive 
writing. It is considered an act of courtesy to inscribe 
a friend’s fan with such occasional lines. Gentlemen, 
therefore, when visiting only have white blank fans. 
Coloured fans are used exclusively by ladies and 
children. 
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tales. He does not wait until an audience 
has collected, knowing that there are but few 
too busy and too hurried not to stop for a 
moment to listen ¢o his story, and to place a 
small coin on the fan of his mate. Soon the 
circle of listeners increases, and in the same 
ratio the narrator’s eloquence and its meed. 
He is not, however, a common street ranter. 
His elocution is pure, his words are refined 
and select, his delivery and gestures dignified 
and measured, and adapted to the subject of 
his tale. He generally is a broken-down 
artist who had known better days. He 
likely once was an eminent and popular 
member of a theatrical company. A younger 
actor, perhaps his own pupil, has risen to be 
his rival, and deprived him of the fickle 
favour of the public; has taken up success- 
fully his best parts, and finally reduced him 
from a star to a factotum. Too proud to 
accept this position, and hurt by this neglect 
—publie ingratitude, as he chooses to call 
it—he had left the stage. Fortune had 
deserted him, want had obliged him to find a 
more appreciative audience in a public tho- 
roughfare. After a while he became reconciled 
to his altered circumstances, and took a 
liking to his independence, leaving to-day’s 
sares to the day, and the morrow to hap- 
hazard, in the happy thoughtlessness of his 
kind. Or he had gone down in the world 
through his own fault, through improvi- 
dence, or most likely through overfondness 
of rice-beer, “Sake.” He had become a 
strolling vagabond, a “ Mamezé.”* Yet he 
has saved his art from the shipwreck of his 
life, and has guarded pure and undefiled his 
treasure, which, however deep he may have 
fallen himself, he would never degrade. 

In his misery he has remained the inspired 
bard of the time-honoured traditions of his 
country, transmitting with eloquent tongue 
facts and fiction, reality veiled in the 
glamour of magic, and the supernatural 
concealed beneath the familiar garb of every- 
day life. 

There are besides several other classes of 
public story-tellers, who, however, are not 
employed for the entertainment of the guests 
at tea-parties, with the rare exception of 
the Ko-wairo, lit. “the tone of the voice ;” 
so called, because they recite scenes of 
popular dramas with the exact imitation of 
the voice and delivery of celebrated actors. 

1 Money is collected in public exhibitions on an 
open fan, instead of in a plate. The fan likewise 
serves for offering and receiving presents, handing 
letters, small objects, &c. 

2 The term ‘‘ Mamez6” is an untranslatable slang- 
word, conveying the sense of a combination of a jack- 
pudding and an adventurer. 
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The Otoshi-banashi, lit. “to drop, to debase 
the story,” have the trick of exciting the 
interest and feelings of the audience by their 
highly-wrought story, and of suddenly wind- 
ing it up by an unexpected turn quite 
incongruous with its tenor, thus acting after 
the French adage, “ Du sublime au ridicule 
il n’y aqu'un pas.” These stories offend the 
taste of the more refined class of people, but 
never fail to excite the guffaw of the crowd, 
whose enjoyment receives an additional zest 
when at the turning-point of the tale the 
disappointed part of the audience, which has 
been deluded by the high-flown oratory of 
the punster, disperses with undisguised signs 
of disapproval and disgust. 

The Sai-mon, originally itinerant preachers, 
but now improvisators, invite the public by 
the noise of a wooden clapper, “ Gara-gara,” 
or “ Gata-gata.” These and the former count 
among the Yashi, “ the mountebanks,” which 
class embraces all kinds of street-tumblers, 
monkey-leaders, sellers of charms, dentists, 
conjurors, snake-charmers, and the like. 

But enough of this digression. 

The Ché-no-yu is devoid of those intellectual 
charms, which render the Cha-seki so attrac- 
tive to men of culture. It is a most tedious 
ceremonial, the motives which first gave rise 
to it having long ceased to impart to it any 
vitality. Before another generation has 
passed away, it will probably have followed 
many other ancient customs and ceremonies 
to limbo. 

As a curious institution however of the 
middle ages, it gives us an insight into the 
manners and feelingsof centuries gone by, and 
incongruous as it seems at the present day, 
it may yet interest the philosophical observer. 

It was first introduced, as already 
stated, from China by the bonze Yei-sei at 
the end of the eighth century, and after 
having long fallen into neglect and almost 
into oblivion, it was revived and developed 
into one of the most solemn social customs 
by Abbot Kiu-shin of the Shé-mei-Temple 
at Kiyéto under Yoshi Masa, the magnificent 
eighth Shé-gun of the Ashikaga, or second 
Minamoto dynasty (1443-1473). This great 
prelate entertained the Shé-gun according to 
the traditional rules of the Cha-no-yu in a 
tea-house which he had built for this purpose, 
The tea-room, “‘ Cha-za-shiki,”’ * measured four 
mats and a half, é.e., nine square feet—after- 
wards adopted as the standard dimensions. 


3 Za-shiki means a room or apartment. This term 
is derived from the word Zasu, ‘‘to sit in the manner 
of the Japanese,” ¢.e., to squat on the floor, sup- 
ported by the heels ; and Shiki, “to spread, to overlay,” 
é.g., With mats, as is the case in Japanese rooms, 
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Subsequently Kiu-shin was ordered by the 
Shé-gun to unite all the ancient rules of the 
Cha-no-yu, and to embody them into a code, 
which is known by the name of Dai-shi-Cha- 
no-yu, “The Great Master’s tea-party.” The 
minute etiquette of this code with but few 
later modifications is still carried out to the 
letter. The Shéd-gun nominated him 8é-shé, 
t.e., “ Arbiter elegantiarium.”! The duties of 
this still extant honorary office consist in 
maintaining the strict observation of the 
rules of the Cha-no-yu. Kiu-shin afterwards 
left holy orders, and under his lay-name Shi- 
kuwo, instructed many pupils in his cere- 
monial, which they handed down to posterity. 

Shé-gun Yoshi Masa, after having abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Yoshi-Nawo in 
1473, erected in. 1479 at the foot of the 
Higashi-Yama, “Eastern Mountain,’ near 
Kiydto, the celebrated summer-palace, known 
by the name of Gin-kaku-ji—* the Silver- 
House ””—from its timber-work and _ roof 
being silvered, imitating his ancestor’s Yoshi 
Mitsu (the third Ashikaga Shé-gun 1368- 
1398), famous Golden-House, the Kin-kaku- 
ji, north-west of Kiydto. This stands in 
an extensive park, on the border of an artifi- 
cial lake in which tiny islets represent the 
Japanese archipelago. Yoshi Masa built 
in the splendid park of the Silver-House, 
which is celebrated for its magnificent azaleas 
clipped into the most fantastic shapes, and 
likewise for its ponds of gold-fish, a tea- 
house after the fashion of that of Kiu-shin. 
Here he placed his valuable collection of old 
tea-sets, and also of pictures by great masters, 
and here he used to entertain his friends to 
Cha-no-yu parties. Both the Golden- and the 
Silver-House are still preserved, and the 
grounds are open to the public. 

During my residence at Kiyéto, where the 
traditions of the refined customs of Old Japan 
—the Japan before ’68 and its modern inno- 
vations—have been faithfully preserved, I 
several times was honoured with invitations 
to a Cha-no-yu, which after my first experi- 
ence, I regret to say, I but reluctantly 
accepted, a refusal of which would have been 
an irreparable offence. 

I shall now describe the ceremonial as it 
is still carried out, with but slight modifica- 
tions, after Kiu-shin’s original regulations, 
begging the forbearance of the reader for 
making him a fellow-martyr to the worst of 
social offences—insufferable boredom. 


1 S6-sh6 means ‘‘ teacher of elegant accomplish- 
ments,” viz., music, singing, riding, fencing, the 
preparation of tea, and the arrangement of flowers, in 
which not only ladies, but also gentlemen, should 
be proficient. 
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It is the duty of the host to superintend 
personally all the arrangements of the tea- 
room, the preparation of the tea, and to 
attend on his guest, the presence of servants 
being strictly forbidden. He selects the 
flowers for the decoration of the room and of 
the vases, and the pictures on the walls which 
should be in harmony with the sentiments 
pervading the company, so as to arouse lofty 
ideas and noble feelings. Everything re- 
quired for the entertainment, every article 
of furniture or ornament, the tea-apparatus, 
&e., has its special position and place, pre- 
scribed by the inexorable rules of the Cha- 
no-yu. The number of the tea-cups is always 
two less than that of the guests, thus there 
are five when seven, or three when five, 
guests are invited. 

In most of the gentlemen’s residences, 
built in the old style, there are special tea- 
houses in the garden, or at least in 2 wing of 
the house overlooking the latter. The grounds 
therefore likewise claim the special care of 
the host. All the faded blossoms and leaves 
must be removed from the shrubs and trees, 
which, like the flowers and the turf, must be 
watered. So also the rockeries, the gravel, 
and the stepping-stones, in order to produce 
a refreshing coolness. 

From the verandah, which is raised about 
three feet above the ground and surrounds 
every house, unhewn boulders form steps 
into the garden, in which flat stones are laid 
out at convenient distances from each other, 
serving as foot-paths. This is a very old 
fashion, as proved by one of the ancient 
classical names of Japan, “ Shiki-shima ’— 
“The Scattered Islands which has been 
derived from the resemblance of the group- 
ing of the islands of the archipelago, with 
the arrangement of the stepping stones in 
gardens. 

The hour appointed for the reception of 
the guests is always noon-time, unlike that 
for other convivialities, which take place 
either in the afternoon if a Chi-seki or a 
picnic party, or late in the evening. The 
number of the invited guests never exceeds 
seven. They appear punctually and simul- 
taneously at the appointed hour, having met 
previously in order to arrive together. This 
is also at variance with the general prevailing 
habit of unpunctuality, la politesse des rois 
having been unknown, at any rate until lately, 
in Japan, when the highest in rank always 
kept the company waiting. 

The guests are received by the host at the 
door of the hall. They enter according to 
the order of their social rank, which is strictly 
observed at every stage of the entertainment. 
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A member of the aristocracy has the preced- 
ence ; he is perhaps followed by the descendant 
of a 8d-shé, after whom ranks the proprietor 
ot a celebrated old teapot or cup, and so on. 

At the time when the Japanese feudal 
nobility, the Samurai, never appeared in 
public without swords, these were deposited 
before entering the tea-room on a sword-rack 
‘* Katana-kake,” in the hall, in the order 
of the rank of the owner. The old custom 
of carrying of swords by the Samurai was 
enforced as a law by the celebrated code of 
the Hundred Laws of the year 1605, by lye 
Yasu, the founder of the Tokugawa, or third 
and last Minamoto dynasty. This code is 
known by the name of “the Legacy of 
Gongen Sama,” The latter is the abbrevi- 
ation of the posthumous name of Iye Yasu, 
the whole name running thus: “ Sh6-ishi-i, 
Té-shé, Dai Gongen,” 7.e., “ Prince of First 
Rank, Light of the East, Great Manifestation 
of Buddha.” “Sama” is a respectful title 
appended to the names of persons of rank. 

The 35th law says: “The sword is the 
soul of the Samurai. Whosoever loses his 
sword is dishonoured and shall be sentenced 
to the severest punishment.” This law, how- 
ever, was repealed by an imperial edict, dated 
March 28th, 1876, by the present—(the 
121st)—Mikado, Mutsu Hito Tenné: “The 
Benign ” ordaining: ** From this date nobody 
is permitted to carry a sword except those 
in court dress, or members of the army and 
navy, and police officers on duty.” No 
modern innovation caused so much ill-feeling 
against the Government, as the abolition of 
this ancient privilege of the Samurai. 

The manner of carrying swords and of 
their disposition was ruled by the most strin- 
gent etiquette. Only the high aristocracy 
and the Samurai or Buke, ¢.e., the military 
(feudal) gentry and government officials, had 
the right of two swords, called Dai-shd (lit. 
* large and small,” from the Chinese Ta-sido), 
i.e., the right of carrying at the same time the 
straight, long, plain sword, the “ Katana” with 
a sinall, dagger-like knife, the ‘* Ko-dzuka,” 
fitted into the scabbard, and a short, generally 
richly ornamented sword, the Waki-zashi, 
lit, **Side-stabber.” Citizens, peasants and 
servants were permitted to carry a short, 
plain Waki-zashi, when travelling and on 


festival occasions, such as weddings and 
funerals. Monks, pedlars, beggars, and the 


Yeta, i.e., the Parias (including the tanners, 
leather dressers, knackers, scavengers, grave- 
diggers, and those employed in the cremation 
yards, who were considered unclean, “ Fu-jé,’’), 
were entirely deprived of the privilege of 
carrying arms, even when travelling. 
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The manner in which the swords were 
carried betrayed the social rank. Persons 
of high rank carried the long sword perpen- 
dicularly, with the hilt upwards. Commoners 
wore it horizoutally in the belt, the Samurai 
carried it in a diagonal position. 

Knocking with the scabbard against that 
of another gentleman was considered a great 
breach of good manners, and, when not im- 
mediately apologised for, as an intentional 
insult and challenge, equivalent to our “ fling- 


ing down the gauntlet,’ for which the 
expression, ‘“ Saya-ateru,” “ touching the 
scabbard,” was the technical term. The 


turning of the scabbard in the belt, as if 
intending to draw the sword, was likewise a 
sign of challenge. 

Gentiemen, when calling at another’s 
residence, left their sword in keeping of 
their attendant, or, when alone, on the floor 
in the hall. Politeness required that the 
host should order his own servant to bring 
it into the reception-room, and place it cere- 
moniously on the sword-rack. The servant, 
however, was not permitted to touch the 
sword with his bare hands, but had to wrap 
it in a silken cloth, before bringing it. At 
less ceremonious visits to more intimate 
acquaintances, the swords were taken into 
the room and laid on the floor at the right 
side of the owner, as a sign of friendly and 
trustful feeling, as at this side it could not 
conveniently be drawn. Under suspicious 
circumstances the arms were placed at the 
left side. In either case, however, the hilt 
ought to be directed towards the host ; if the 
sword is placed with the point directed against 
him, it betrayed a hostile intention, and when 
in this position kicked with the foot against 
the host, it meant a deadly insult and a 
challenge. No sword was allowed to be 
removed from its scabbard without previously 
asking the permission of those present. 

After this sketch of the etiquette in 
managing the sword, let us now return to 
our tea-party. 

After all the guests are seated, strictly 
according to their rank, the host begs 
leave to retire, in order to give opportunity 
to his friends to admire and praise, as good 
breeding makes incumbent, the arrange- 
ments of the rvom, the furniture, and the 
tea-apparatus. The first guest commences 
the inspection and the eulogy, the others 
follow according to their rank, which order, 
as I already have stated, is observed through- 
out the meeting. I therefore shall not allude 
to it again, not to render an already tedious 
account more than unavoidably wearisome. 

The host re-entering, thanks his guests 
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for having honoured him with their com- 
pany, leaves again and returns immediately 
with two bronze or earthenware vessels, one 
containing charcoal, the other finely sifted 
white ashes. After having laid and lit the 
fire in the Kotatsu, é.e., a square fireplace, 
sunk in the centre of the room, he burns 
incense and puts on the kettle. The first 
guest, apologising to his neighbours, begs 
leave to examine the censer, “ K6-ro,” and 
its paten, which he afterwards hands round. 
The host again retires and returns to ask if 
he may now offer some refreshments. The 
principal guest replies in the name of the 
company, that they will comply with their 
host’s arrangements. The latter, after pre- 
cisely ten minutes, during which the guests 
smoke, returns with tea-trays, “ Bon,” or low 
stands (about one foot in height) of lackered 
wood, *“ Dai,” which he places before each 
guest, and serves alternately soup and fish, 
each time cooked in a different manner. 
This is in accordance with the Japanese style 
of dinner, in which soup, fish, and sweet or 
savoury omelets, each time however differ- 
ently prepared, alternate as often as the 
grandness of the occasion demands. Instead 
of bread, boiled rice, ** Meshi,” is served by 
a female attendant, who, kneeling before a 
lackered pail containing the rice, “ Meshi- 
bitsu,” fills the rice-bowls with a ladle, re- 
plenishing them from time to time as required. 
Weak tea, and at the end of the repast, 
warmed rice-beer, “Sake,” are the beverage. 
The fare of the Cha-no-yu differs from that 
of other dinner-parties only in the omission 
of the omelets and the rice. 

After the first half of the repast is over, 
the host asks permission to retire, and return- 
ing immediately, he places a flask of rice-beer 
and a drinking cup for each, before the 
principal guest, who, keeping his own, hands 
the others to his neighbour who passes them 
on until every one is provided. The first 
guest then drinks the health of the host, the 
others follow his lead. The collation over, 
the chopsticks, ‘* Hashi,” are wiped with a 
paper napkin, and confectionery, “Cha- 
no-ko,” is handed round, of which every one 
partakes. After having admired again the 
wall-pictures, all retire for a short time into 
the garden, while the host changes the 
flowers and pictures, prepares the tea-service 
and dons the court dress, “* Kami-shimo,” for 
the subsequent ceremonious Cha-no-yu. 

Responding to the call of the gong, the 
guests return in the same order and with 
the same formalities as on their first arrival, 
wash their hands, duly admire the new 
arrangements in general and every single 


object in particular, the first guest leading 
the remarks. The first tea now offered is 
called Koi-cha, “strong” or “dark tea,” which 
the host prepares by pouring water, which 
has previously cooled in a second teapot to 
200° F., over the leaves. This tea is served 
in a special old-fashioned cup of ‘irregular 
shape, four inches in diameter, and of like 
depth, which is presented to the principal 
guest who passes it to the others. Each guest 
is provided with a fine white paper napkin, 
with which he holds the cup and wipes its rim 
before handing it to his neighbour, after having 
taken three or four sips, reminding one of 
the English loving-cup. Unrelenting etiquette 
requires, that the first guest after having 
partaken of the tea, should make a series of 
questions about the name and the quality of 
the tea, its source, &c., to which the host, who 
drinks last, replies with many apologies for 
the deficiency of the beverage, a formality 
which may never be omitted. The other 
guests this time do not follow the example 
of the first, but listen silently. Then the 
empty cup, the value of which is enhanced 
by its age and its history, passes round for 
general admiration and finally returns to the 
host, who now re-arranges the hearth and 
burns fresh incense. 

Now pipes are lighted, small rice-cakes, 
“ Kashi,” and Usu-cha, “weak tea,” which 
is prepared in the usual manner, offered, of 
which the guests partake according to their 
liking. The conversation becomes now more 
general and less formal. 

After precisely half an hour, the principal 
guest gives the sign for rising, and the com- 
pany take leave one after the other, with 
the most exaggerated expressions of thanks 
for the entertainment. The host likewise in 
no less high-flown words expresses his thanks 
for the great honour which they had con- 
ferred upon him, apologising repeatedly for all 
the innumerable defects and the meanness 
of the entertainment, and everybody retires 
after three mutual prostrations in the same 
order as they arrived, in their innermost 
heart, I should believe, very glad to have 
once again passed through the ordeal of a 
Cha-no-yu. 

Several modifications of Kiu-shin’s cere- 
monial had been attempted in the course of 
time, but none had even a temporary success, 
except those introduced by Senné Rikiu and 
his disciples, which met with partial favour. 
Sennd, originally a merchant at the sea-port 
of Sakai, in the province of Idzumi, about 
nine miles south of Osaka, had been nomi- 
nated Sé-shé for his intimate acquaintance 
with the ceremonial of the Cha-no-yu, by 
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General Ota Nobunaga, who was in power 
during the interregnum between the second 
and the third Minamoto dynasties (1573- 
1581). He was confirmed in this honorary 
function by the celebrated General Taiko 
Sama (1591-1599). Once ordered by the latter 
to prepare tea according to Kiu-shin’s rules, 
he in many points deviated from these. 
When asked by Taiko Sama the reason 
for permitting himself such alterations, he 
stated that the prescribed ceremonial was 
too tedious and elaborate, and contradictory 
to his personal theory of the proprieties of a 
perfect Cha-no-yu, which demanded perfect 
freedom from every care and anxiety, peace 
of mind, purity of thought, and respectful re- 
verence, These alterations found great favour 
with Taiko Sama, who complimented Senné 
on his innovations, and bade him carry out 
and perfect his new style of the Cha-no-yu. 

Senné also substituted delicate rush mats 
and unhewn pillars with the bark left on, 
for the hitherto usual ceiling of wooden laths 
and pillars of planed wood of the tea-room, 
and he reduced its area to three-fourths of 
its former dimensions (about six square feet). I 
saw such a tea-house in the park of the afore- 
mentioned Kin-kaku-ji. It is on a hillock 
commanding an extensive view of the N.W. 
mountain range. It was erected, if my 
memory does not fail, by Taiko Sama. 

He also first introduced the common larger 
tea-cup, which I mentioned in my description 
of the Cha-no-yu ceremonial. According to 
Kiu-shin’s rules, the tea had been served in 
small cups for each guest separately, and the 
tea-service was arranged before Senndé’s time 
on trays placed on the floor-mnat instead of on 
a stand. The host being obliged, as we have 
seen, to prepare and fetch everything required 
and to attend personally on his guests, Senné 
added for his convenience a small pantry to 
the tea-room. Until this time the guests 
took their swords into the room, which he 
objected to as being opposed to the peaceful 
and friendly character of the meeting. He 
therefore had hooks placed in the hall to 
suspend the arms before entering, for which 
afterwards sword-racks were substituted, 
which remained the custom until the aboli- 
tion of the right of carrying swords in 1876. 
Many of these sword-racks may still be seen 
in gentlemen’s houses. 

His garden likewise became a model to 
others. It was laid out in such a manner 
that seen from the tea-room it represented 
a landscape in miniature. Cryptomerias and 
other kinds of pines were alternately planted 
with groups of bamboo and ornamental 
shrubs, and fish-ponds with clear water, tiny 
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waterfalls, meandering rivers with rustic 
bridges, smooth stepping-stones, and quaintly 
shaped moss-clad rocks, were all so cun- 
ningly arranged as to deceive the eye and 
to produce the illusion of an extensive 
perspective, although occupying a_ small 


limited space. Gardens laid out in this 
fashion and tea-houses as introduced by 


Sennd may be frequently met with in the 
grounds of noblemen and wealthy citizens, 
especially at Kiyéto. Also the gardens of 
many public tea-houses are laid out in a 
similar manner. One of the most famous 
tea-houses of this kind is in the village of 
Yamashina, near Kiyéto, on the road to 
Otsu (now called Shiga), the optical illusion 
of which could not be surpassed. Thus the 
influence of Sennd’s taste rules the art of 
gardening still in the present day. 

Other innovations of the Cha-no-yu had 
only an ephemeral existence. Furuta Oribe- 
no Shé, a disciple of Sennd, reverted to the 
most ancient ceremonial. His rules, known 
by the name of the Oribe-riu, “Style of 
Oribe,” were too minutely formal to meet with 
many supporters. He was in high favour 
with Hide Tada, the second Shé-gun of the 
third dynasty (1605-1622), who raised him 
to the rank of a Dai-miy6, i.e., feudal prince. 

Oribe-no Shé’s principal disciple, Kobori 
Totomi-no Kami, “ Kobori, Lord of Totomi,” 
(which is a province on the sea-board of the 
Pacific), introduced a new ceremonial of 
westhetic taste. He decorated the tea-room 
with most costly ornaments, and fitted it 
with all kinds of works of art. But he 
failed in finding many imitators. The wonted 
simplicity of arrangements, which in no way 
interfered with the essential repose of mind, 
prevailed over this novelty. After his death, 
his style fell into disuse and has, as I am 
told, only occasionally been resuscitated by 
stray zsthetes. He was a contemporary of 
the third Tokugawa Shé-gun Iye Mitsu 
(1623-1650), who, in order to test the loyalty 
of the Dai-mijé, issued command that the 
same reverence should be shown to the officers 
of his household when returning with tea 
from Uji on the Té-kai-dé, “the eastern sea- 
road,” 7.e., the great highway between Yedo 
(T6-kiy6) and Kiydto, as to his proper person 
when travelling. By this order the fame of 
the already celebrated tea of Uji spread over 
the whole country. 

For the last two centuries and a half no 
more innovations have taken place in the 
ceremonial of the Cha-no-yu, which may 
probably soon be numbered with many other 
vanishing customs of old Japan. 

F. A. JUNKER von LanGeEce. 
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